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THE GOLDEN LION OF GRANPERE. 


BY ANTHON ¥ -P BROLDLOF BR: 


CHAPTER I. 


Up among the Vosges Mountains in Lorraine, 
but just outside the old half-German provinces 
of Alsace, about thirty miles distant from the 
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new and _ thoroughly 
French baths of Plom- 
bieres, there lies the 
village of Granpere. 
Whatever may be said 
or thought here in Eng- 
land of the late imperial 
rule im France, it must, 
at any rate, be admitted 
that good roads were 
made under the Empire. 
Alsace, which twenty 
years ago seems to have 
been somewhat behind- 
hand in this respect, re- 
ceived her full share of 
Napoleon’s attention, and 
Granpere is now placed 
on an excellent road, 
which runs from the 
town of Remiremont on 
one line of railway, to 
Colmar on another. The 
inhabitants of the Alsa- 
tian Ballon hills and the 
open valleys among 
them seem to think that 
the civilizatien of great 
cities bas been brought 
near enough to them, as 
there is already a dili- 
gence running daily 
from Granpere to Re- 
miremont; and at Re- 
miremont you are on the 
railway, and, of course, 
in the middle of every- 
thing. 

And, indeed, an ob- 
servant traveler will be 
led to think that a great 
deal of what may most 
truly be called civiliza- 
tion has found its way 
in among the Ballons, 
whether it traveled 
hither by the new-fan- 
gled railways and impe- 
rial routes, or found its 
passage along the valley 
streams before imperial 
favors had been shower- 
ed upon the district. We 
are told that when Pas- 
tor Oberlin was appoint- 
ed to his cure as Protes- 
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tant clergyman in the Ban de la Roche, 
a little more than one hundred years ago 
—that was, in 1767—this region was densely 
dark and far behind in the world’s run- 
ning as regards all progress. The people 
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were ignorant, poor, balf-starved, almost sav- 
age, destitute of communication, and unable to 
produce from their own soil enough food for 
their own sustenance, Of manufacturing en- 
terprises they understood nothing, and were 


only just far enough ad- 
vanced in knowledge 
for the Protestants to 
hate the Catholics, and 
the Catholics to hate the 
Protestants, Then came 
that wonderful clergy- 
man, Pastor Oberlin—he 
was indeed a wonder- 
ful clergyman—and 
made a great change. 
Since that there have 
been the two empires, 
and Alsace has looked 
up in the world. Whe- 
ther the thanks of the 
pecple are more honestly 
due to Oberlin, or to the 
late Emperor, the author 
of this little story will 
not pretend to say; but 
he will venture to ex- 
press his opinion ‘that at 
present the rural Alsa- 
tians are a happy, pros- 
péerous people, with the 
burden on their shoul- 
ders of but few paupers,; 
and fewer gentlemen— 
apparently a contented 
people, not ambitious, 
given but little to poli- 
tics, Protestanis and 
Catholics mingled with- 
out batred or fanaticism, 
educated though not 
learned, industrious 
though not energetic, 
quiet and peaceful, mak- 
ing linen and cheese, im- 
porting corn,growing po- 
tatoes, coming into the 
world, marrying, beget- 
ting children, and dying 
in the wholesome home- 
spun fashion which is 
so sweet to us in that 
mood of philosophy 
which teaches us to love 
the country and to de- 
spise the town, Wheth- 
er it be better fer a peo- 
ple to achieve an even 
level of prosperity, 
which is shared by all, 
but which makes none 
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# eminent, or to encounter those rough, ambitious, 


competitive strengths which produce both palaces 
and poor-houses, shall not be matter of argument 
here; but the teller of this story is disposed to 
think that the chance traveler, as long as he tarries 
_ at Granpere, will insensibly and perhaps uncon- 
sciously become an advocate of the former doc- 
trine ; he will be struck by the comfort which he 
sees around him, and for a while will dispense 
with wealth, luxury, scholarships, and fashion. 
Whether the inhabitants of these hills and valleys 
will adyance to further progress now that they are 
again to become German, is another question, 
which the writer will not attempt to answer here. 
Granpere in itself is a very pleasing village, 
Though the amount of population and number of 
houses do not suffice to make it more than a vil- 
lage, it covers so large a space of ground as almost 
to give it a.claim to town honors. It is perhaps a 
full mile in length; and though it has but one 
street, there are buildings standing here and there, 
back from the line, which make it seem to stretch 
beyond the narrow confines of a single thorough- 
fare. In most French villages some o :he houses 
are high and spacious, but here they seem almost 
all to be so. And many of them have been con- 
structed after that independent fashion which al- 
ways gives to a house in a street a character and 
importance of its own. They do not stand in a 
simple line, each supported by the strength of its 
neighbor, but occupy their own ground, facing this 
way or that as each may please, presenting here a 
corner to the main street, andthereanend. There 
are little gardens, and big stables, and commodi- 
ous barns; and periodical paint with annual white- 
wash is not wanting. The unstinted slates shine 
copiously under the sun, and over almost every 
other door there is a large lettered board which in- 
dicutes that the resident within is a dealer in the 
linen which is produced throughout the country. 
All these things together give to Granpere an air 
of prosperity and comfort which is not at all 
checked by the fact that there is in the place no 
mansion whieh we Englishmen would call the gen- 


tleman’s house, nothing approaching to the ascend- 
ency of a paris squire, no baron’s castle, no man- 


orial hall—net even a chateau to overshadow the 
modest roofs ef the dealers in the linen of the 
Vosges. 

And the scenery round Granpere is very pleas- 
ant, though the neighboring hills never rise to the 
magnificence of mountains, or produce that gran- 
deur which tourists desire when they travel in 
search of the beauties of Nature. Itis a spot to 
love if you know it well, rather than to visit with 
hopes raised high, and to leave with vivid im- 
pressions. There is water in abundance—a pretty 
lake lying at the feet of sloping hills, rivulets run- 
ning down from the high upper lands, and turnin, 
many a modest wheel in their course, a water-fal 
or two here and there, and a so-called mountain 
summit within an easy distance, from whence the 
sun may be seen to rise among the Swiss mountains ; 
and distant perhaps three miles from the village 
the main river which runs down the valley makes 
for itself a wild ravine, just where the bridge on 
thenew road to Munster crosses the water, and 
helps to excuse the people of Granpere for claim- 
ing for themselves a great object of natural at- 
traction. The bridge and the river and the ravine 
are very pretty, and perhaps justify all that the 
villagers say of them when they sing to travelers 
the praises of their country. 

Whether it be the sale of linen that has pro- 
duced the large inn at Granpere, or the delicious 
air of the place, or the ravine and the bridge, mat- 
ters little to our story; but the fact of the inn 
matters very much. There it is—a roomy, ‘com- 
modious building, not easily intelligible to a 
stranger, with its widely distributed parts; stand- 
ing like an inverted V, with its open side towards 
the main road. On the qrounteies on one side’ 
aré the large stables and coach-house, with a bil- 
liard room and cafe overrthem, and @ long balcony 
which runs round the building ; and on the other 
side there are kitchens and drinking-rooms, and 
over these the chamber for meals and the bedrooms, 
All large, airy, and clean, though, perhaps, not ex- 
cellently well finished in their construction, and 
furnished with but little pretense to French luxury. 
And behind the inn there are gardens, by no means 
trim, and a dusty summer-house, which serves, how- 


ever for the smoking of a cigar; and there is gen- 
erally space and plenty and good-will. Tither the 
linen, or the air, or the ravine, or, as is more pro- 
bable, the three combined, have produced a busi- 
ness, so that the landlord of the Lion d’Or at Gran- 
pere is a thriving man. 

The reader shall at once be introduced to the 
landlord, and informed at the same time that, in 
as far as he may be interested in this story, he 
will have to take up his abode at the Lion d’Or un- 
tilit be concluded ; not as a guest staying loosely 
at his inn, but as one who is concerned with all 
the innermost affairs of the household. He will 
not simply eat his plate of soup and drink his glass 
of wine, and pass on, knowing and caring more for 
the servant than forthe servant’s master, but he 
must content himself to sit at the landlord’s table, 
to converse very frequent with the landlord’s wife, 
to become very intimate with the landlord’s son, 
whether on loving or unloving terms shall be left 
entirely to himself, and to throw himself, with the 
sympathy of old friendship, into all the troubles and 
all the joys of the landlord’s niece. If the reader 
be one who cannot take such a journey, and pass 
a month or two without the society of persons whom 
he would define as ladies and gentlemen, he had 
better be warned at once, and move on, not setting 
foot within the Lion d’Or at Granpere. 

Michel Voss, the landlord, in person was at this 
time a tall, stout, active, and very handsome man, 
about fifty years of age. As his som was already 
twenty-five—and was known to be so throughout 
the commune—people were sure that Michel Voss 
was fifty or thereabouts; but there was very little 
in his appearance to indicate so many years. 
He was fat and burly, to be sure; but then he 
was not fat to lethargy, or burly with any sign of 
slowness. There was still the spring of youth in 
his footstep; and when there was some weight to 
be lifted, some heavy timber to be thrust here or 
there, some huge, lumbering vehicle to be hoisted 
in or out, there was no arm about the place so 
strong as that of the master. His short, dark, 
curly hair—that was always kept clipped round his 
head—was beginning to show a tinge of gray, but 
the huge mustache on his upper lip was still of a 
thorough brown, as was also the small morsel 
of beard which he wore upon his chin. He 
had bright, sharp brown eyes, a nose slightly 
beaked, and a large mouth. He was, on the whole, 
aman of good temper, just withal, and one who 
loved those who belonged to him; but he chose to 
be master in his own house, and was apt to think 
that his superior years enabled him to know what 
younger people wanted better than they would 
know themselves. He was loved in his house and 
respected in his village; but there was something 
in the beak of his nose and the brightness of his 
eye which was apt to make those around him afraid 
of him. And, indeed, Michael Voss. could lose his 
temper and become an a man. 

Our landlord had been twice married. By his 
first wife he had now living a single son, George 
Voss, who at the time of our tale, had already 
reached his twenty-fifth year. George, however, 
did not at this time live under his father’s roof, 
having taken service’ for a time with the landlady 
of another inn, at Colmar. George Voss was 
known to be a clever young man; many in those 
parts declared that he was much more so than his 
father; and when he became clerk at the Poste in 
Colmar, and, after a year or two, had taken into 
his hands almost the entire management of that 
house—so that people began to say that, old- 
fashioned and wretched as it was, money might 
still*be made there—people began to say also that 
Michael Voss had been wrong to allow his son to 


leave Granpere. But, in truth, there had been a 


few words between the father and the son; and 
the two were so like each other that the father 
found it difficult to rule, and the son found it diffi- 
cult to be ruled. 

George Voss was very like his father, with this 
difference, as he was often told by the old folk 
about Granpere, that he would never fill his father’s 
shoes. He was a smaller less tall by a 
couple of inches, less broad in proportion across 
the shoulders, whose arm would never be so strong, 
whose leg would never grace a tight stocking wit 
So full a development. But he the same eye, 
bright and brown and very quick, the sarne mouth, 
the same acquiline nose, the same broad forehead 


‘would sooner command than obey. 


and well-shaped chin, and the same look in his 
face which made men know as by instinct that he 
So there had 
come to be a few words, and George Voss had 
gone away to the house of a cousin of his mother’s, 
and had taken to commanding there. 

Not that there had been any quarrel between 
the father and the son; nor, indeed, that George 
was aware that he had been in the least disobedient 
to his parent. There was no recognized ambition 
for rule in-the breast of either of them. It was 
simply this, that their tempers Were alike; and 
when on an aceasion Michel told his son that he 
would not allow a certain piece of folly which the 
son was, a3 he thought, likely to commit, George 
declared that he would soon set that matter right 
by leaving Granpere. Accordingly he did leave 
Granpere, and became the right hand—and, in- 
deed, the head and backbone and best leg—of his 
old cousin, Madame Faragon, of the Poste at Col- 
mar. Now the matter on which these few words 
occurred was a question of love—whether George 
Voss should fall in love with and marry his step- 
mother’s niece, Marie Bromar. But before any 
thing further can be said of these few words, 
Madame Voss and her niece must be introduced to 
the reader. 

Madame Voss was nearly twenty years younger 
than her husband, and had now been a wife some 
five or six years, She had been brought from Epi- 
nal, where she had lived with a married sister, 
a widow, much older than herself—in parting from 
whom on her marrirge there had been much 
tribulation. “Should anything happen to 
Marie,” she had said to Michel Voss before 
she gave him her troth, “you will let Minnie 
Bromar come to me?” Michel Voss, who was then 
hotly in love with his hoped-for bride—hotly in 
love, in spite of his four-and-forty years—gave the 
required promise. The said ‘ something,” which 
had been suspected, had happened. Madame 
Bromar had died, and Minnie Bromar, her daughter 
—or Marie, as she was always afterward called— 
had at once been,taken into the house at Granpere. 
Michel never thought twice aboutit when he was 
reminded of his promise. “If I hadn’t promised 
at all, she should come the same,” he said; “the 
house is big enough for adozen more yetd’ In 
saying this he perhaps alluded to a little baby that 
then lay in a cradle in his wife’s room, by means of 
which at that time Madame Voss was able to make 
her big husband do pretty nearly anything that 
she pleased. So Marie Bromar, then just fifteen 
years of age, was brought over from Epinal to 
Granpere, and the house certainly was not felt to 
be too small because she was there. Marie soon learn- 
ed the ways and wishes of her burly, soft-hearted un- 
cle—would fill his pipe for him, and hand him his 
soup, and bring his slippers, and put her soft arm 
round his neck, and became a favorite. She was 
only a child when she came, and Michel thought . 
that it was very pleasant; but in five years’ time 
she was a woman, and Michel was forced to reflect 
that it would not be well that there should be an- 
other marriage and another family in the house 
while he was so young himself. There was at this 
time a third baby in the cradle—and then Marie 
Bromar had not a franc of dot. Marie was the 
sweetest eldest daughter in the world, but he could 
not think # right that his son should marry a wife 
before he had done a stroke for himself in the 
world, Prudence made it absolutely necessary 
that he should say a word to his son. 

Madame Voss was certainly nearly twenty years 
younger than her husbahd, and yet the pair did not 
look’to be ill sorted, Michel was so handsome, 
strong and hale; and Madame Voss, though she 
was a comely woman—though when she was 


‘brought home a bride to Granpere the neighbors 


had all declared that she was very handsome—car- 
ried with her a look of more years than she 
really possessed, She had borne many of a 
woman’s cares, and had known much of wo- 
man’s sorrows, before she had become wife to 
Michel Voss ;and then when the babes came, and 
she had settled down as mistress of that large 
household, and taught herself to regard George 
Voss and Marie’ Bromar almost as her own child- 
ren, all idea that she was much yonnger than her 
husband departed from her. She was a woman 
who desired to excel her husband in nothing, if 
only she might be considered to be in some things 
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his equal. There was no feeling in the village that 
Michel Voss had brought home a young wife, and 
had made a fool of himself. He was a man entitled 
to have a wife much younger than himself. Madame 
Voss in those days always wore a white cap, and a 
dark stuff gown, which was changed on Sundays for 
one of black silk, and brown mittens on her hands, 
and she went about the house in soft carpet shoes. 
She was a conscientious, useful, but not an enter- 
prising woman; loving her husband much, and 
fearing him somewhat; liking to have her way in 
certain small matters, but willing to be led in ether 
things so long as those were surrendered to her; care- 
ful with her children, the care of whom seemed to 
deprive her of the power of caring for the business of 
the inn; kind to her niece,good-humored in her house, 
and satisfied with the world gt large as long asshe 
might always be allowed to éhtertain M. le Cure at 
dinner on Sundays. Michel Voss, Protestant though 
he was, had not the slightest objection to giving i 
le Cure his Sunday dinner, on condition that M. le 
Cure on these occasions would confine his conversa- 
tion to open subjects. M. le Cure was quite will- 
ing to eat his dinner and give no offense. 

A word, too. must be said of Marie Bromar, be- 
fore we begin our story. Marie Bromar is the 
heroine of this littletale; and the reader must be 
made to have some idea of her as she would have 
appeared before him had he seen her standing near 
her uncle in the long room up stairs of the hotel at 
Granpere. Marie had been fifteen when she was 
brought from Epinal to Granpere, and had then 
beena child; but.she bad now reached her twen- 
tieth birthday, and was a woman. She was, 
not above the middle height, and might seem 
to be less, indeed, in that house, because her 
aunt and her uncle were tall; but she was 
straight, well made, and very active. She was 
strong, and liked to use her strength, and was very 
keen about all the work of the house. During the 
five years of her residence at Granpere she had 
thoroughly learned the mysteries of her uncle’s 
trade. She knew good wine from bad by the per- 
fume; she knew whether bread Was the full weight 
by the touch; with a glance of her eye she could 
tell whether the cheese and butter were what they 
ought to be;.in a matter of poultry no woman in 
all the commune could take her in; she was great 
in judging eggs; knew well the quality of linen; 
and was even able to calculate how long the hay 
should last, and what should be the consumption 
of corn in the stables. Michel Voss was well aware 
before Marie had been a year beneath his roof that 
she well earned the morsel she ate and the drop 
she drank ; and when she had been there five years 
he was ready to swear that she was the cleverest 
girl in Lorraine or Alsace. And she was very 
pretty, with rich brown hair that would not allow 
itself to be brushed out of its crisp half curls in 
front, and which she always wore cut short behind, 
curling round her straight, well-formed neck. Her 
eyes were gray, with a strong shade, indeed, of 
green, but were very bright and pleasant, full of 
intelligence, telling stories, by their glances, of her 
whole inward disposition, of her activity, quick- 
ness, and desire to have a hand in everything that 
was being done. Her father, Jean Bromar, had 
come from the same stock with Michel Voss; and 
she, too, had something of that aquiline nose which 
gave to the innkeeper and his son the look which 
made men dislike to contradict them. Her mouth 
was large, but her teeth were very white and per- 
fect, and her smile was the sweetest thing that 
ever was seen. Marie Bromar was a pretty girl; 
and George Voss, had he lived so near to her and 
not have fallen in love with her, must have been 
cold indeed. 

At the end of these five years Marie had become 
@ woman, and was known by all around her to be 
a woman much stronger, both in person and in 
purpose, than her aunt; but she maintained, al- 
most unconsciously, many of the ways in the house 
which she had assumed when she first entered it. 
Then she had always been on foot, to be every- 
body’s messenger—and so she was now. When 
her uncle and aunt were at their meals she was al- 
ways up and about, attending them, attending the 
public guests, attending the whole house. And it 
seemed as though she herself never sat down to 
eat or drink. Indeed, it was rare enough to find 
her seated at all. She would have a cup of coffee 
standing up at the little desk near the public win- 


dows when she kept her books, or would take a 
morsel of meat as she helped to remove the dishes. 
She would stand sometimes for a minute leaning 
on the back of her uncle’s chair as he sat at his 
supper, and would say, when he bade her to take 
her chair and eat with them, that she preferred 
picking and stealing. In all things she wor- 
shiped her uncle, observing his movements, caring 
for his wants, and carrying out his plans. She 
did not worship her aunt, but she so served 
Madame Voss that had she beep withdrawn from the 
household, Madame Voss would have found her- 
self altogether unable to provide for its wants. 
Thus Marie Bromar had become the guardian 
angel of the Lion d’Or at Granpere. 

There must be a word or two more said of the 
difference between George Voss and his father, 
which had ended in sending George to Colmar; 
a word or two about that, and a word also of 
what occurred between George and Marie. Then 
we shall be able to commence our story without 
further reference to things past. As Michel Voss 
was a just, affectionate, and intelligent man, he 
would not, probably, have objected to a marriage 
between the two young people, had the proposi- 
tion for such a marriage been first submitted to 
him, with a proper amount of attention to his 
judgment and controlling power. But the idea 
was introduced to him in a manner which taught 
him to think that there was to be a clandestine 
love-affair. To him George was still a boy, and 
Marie not much more than a child, and, without 
much thinking, he felt that the thing was im- 
proper. 

“T won’t have it, George,” he had said. 

“Won’t have what, father?” 

“Never mind. You know. If you can’t get 
over it in any other way, you had better go 
away. You must do something for yourself be- 
fore you can think of marrying.” 

“Tam not thinking of marrying.” 

“Then what were you thinking of when I saw 
‘ou with Marie? I won’t have it for her sake, and 

won’t have it for mine, and I won’t have it for 
your own. You had better go away for a while.” 

“Tl go away to-morrow if you wish it, father.” 
Michel had turned away, not saying another word; 
and on the following day George did go away, 
hardly waiting an hour to set in order his part of 
his father’s business. For it must be known that 
George had not been an idler in his father’s estab- 
lishment. There was a trade of wood-cutting upon 
the mountain-side, with a saw-mill turned by water 
beneath, over which George had presided almost 
since he had left the school of the commune, When 
his father told him that he was bound to do some- 
thing before he got married, hecould not have in- 
tended to accuse him of having been hitherto idle, 
Of the wood-cutting and the saw-mill George knew 
as much as Marie did of the poultry and the linen. 
Michel was wrong, probably, in his attempt to 
separate them. The house was large enough, or if 
not, there was still room for another house to be 
built in Granpere. They would have done well as 
man and wife. But then the head of a household 
naturally objects to seeing the boys and girls be- 
longing to him making love under his nose without 
any reference to his opinion. “Things were not 
made so easy for me,” he says to himself, and feels 
it to bea sort of duty to take care that the course 
of love shall not run altogether smooth. George, 
no doubt, was too abrupt with his father, or perhaps 
it might be the case that he was not sorry to take 
an opportunity of leaving for a while Granpere and 
Marie Bromar. It might be well to see the world; 
and though Marie Bromar was bright and pretty, 
it might be that there were others abroad brighter 
and prettier. 

His father had spoken to him on one fine Sep- 
tember afternoon, and within an hour George was 
with the men who were stripping bark from the 
great pine logs upon the side of the mountain. With 
them,and with two or three others who were engaged 
at the saw-mills, he remained till the night was dark, 
Then he came down and told something of his in- 
tentions to his step-mother. He was going to Col- 
mar on the morrow with a horse and small cart, 
and would take with him what clothes he had ready. 


He did not speak to Marie that night, but he said} his h 


something to his father about the timber and the 
mill. Gasper Muntz, the head woodsman, knew, 
he said, all about the business. Gasper could 


bedside, 


carry on the work till it would suit Michel Voss 
himself to see how things were going on. Michel 
Voss was sore and angry, but he said nothing. He 
sent to his son a couple of hundred francs by his 
wife, but said no word of explanation even to her. 
On the following morning George was off without 
seeing his father. 

But Marie was up to give him his breakfast. 
“What is the meaning of this, George ?” she said. 

“Father says that I shall be better away from 
this—so I am going away.” 

“And why will you be better away ?” To this 
George made no answer, “It will be terrible if 
you quarrel with your father, Nothing can be so 
bad as that,” 

“We have not quarreled. That is to say, I have 
not quarreled with him, If he quarrels with me, I 
cannot help it.” 

“Tt must be helped,” said Marie, as she placed 
before him a mess of eggs which she had cooked 
for him with her own hands, ‘I would sooner 
die than see anything wrong between you two.” 
Then there wasa pause. “Is it about me, George ?” 
she asked, boldly. ; 

“Father thinks that I love you; so I do.” 

Marie paused for a few minutes before she said 
anything further. She was standing very near to 
George, who was eating his breakfast heartily in 
spite of the interesting nature of the conversation. 
As she filled his cup a second time, she, spoke 
again. ‘“T will never do anything, George, if I can 
help it, to displease my uncle,” ; 

“But why should it displease him ? 
to have his own way in everything.” 

“Of course he does.” 

“He has told me togo; and I'll go. I’ve work- 
ed for him as no other man would work, and have 
never said a word about a share in the business, 
and never would.” 

“Ts it not all for yourself, George ?” 

“ And why shouldn’t you and I be married if 
like it?” 

“T will never like it,” said she, solemnly, “if 
uncle dislikes it.” 

“Very well,” said George. 
ready, and now I’m off,” 

So he went, starting just as the day was dawn- 
ing, and no one saw him on that morning except 
Marie Bromar, As soon as he was gone she went 
up to her little room, and sat herself down on her 
She knew that she loved him, and had 
been told that she was beloved. She knew that 
she could not lose him without suffering terribly ; 
but now she almost feard that it would be neces- 
sary that she should lose him. " His manner had 
not been tender to her. He had, indeed, said that 
he loved her, but there had been nothing of the 
tenderness of love in his mode of saying so; and 
then he had said no word of persistency in the teeth 
of his father’s objection, She had deckared— 
thoroughly purposing that her declaration should 
be true—that she would never become his wife in 
opposition to her uncle’s wishes; but he, had he 
been in earnest, might have said something of his 
readiness to attempt, at least, to overcome his fath- 
er’s objection. But he had said not a word; and 
Marie, as she sat upon her bed, made up her mind 
that it must be all over, But she made up her 
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mind also that she would entertain no reels of — 


anger against her uncle. She owed him everything 
—so she thought, making no account, as George 
had done, of labor give in return. She was only a 
girl, and what was her labor? For a while she re- 
solved that she would give a spoken assurance to 
her uncle that he need fear nothing from her, 
It was natural enough to her that her uncle should. 
desire a better marriage for his son. But after a 
while she reflected that any speech from her on 
such a subject would be difficult, and that it would 
be better that she should hold her tongue. So she 
held her tongue, and thought of George, and suf- 
fered; but still was merry, at least in manner, 
when her uncle spoke to her, and priced the poul- 
try, and counted the linen, and made out the visi- 
tors’ bills, as though nothing evil had come upon 
her. She was a gallant girl, and Michel Voss, 
though he could not speak of it, understood her 
gallantry, and made notes of it on the note-book of 
is heart. . 

Tn the meantime George Voss was ye: 
Colmar—as the Vosses "hd thrive wherever they 
settled themselves, But he sent no word to hig 
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father ; nor did his father send word to him, though 
they were not more than ten leagues apart. Once 
Madam Voss went over to see him, and brought 
back word of his well-doing. 


CHAPTER II. 


Exactty at eight o’clock every evening a loud 
bell was sounded in the hotel of the Lion d’Or at 
Granpere, and all within the house sat down to- 
gether to supper. The supper was spread on a 
jong table in the saloon up stairs, and the room was 
lighted with camphene lamps—for as yet gas had 
not found its way to Granpere. At this meal as- 
sembled not only the guests in the house and the 
members of the family of the landlord, but also 
many persons living in the village, whom it suited 
to take, at a certain price per month, the chief 
meal of the day at the house of the innkeeper, in- 
stead of eating in their own houses a more costly, 
a less dainty, and probably a lonely supper. There- 
fore, when the bell was heard, there came together 
some dozen residents of Granpere, mostly young 
men engaged in the linen trade, from their different 
lodgings, and each took his accustomed seat down 
the sides of the long board, at which, tied in a knot, 
was placed his own napkin. At the top of the ta- 
ble was the place of Madame Voss, which she never 
failed to fill exactly three minutes after the bell 
had been rung. At her right hand was the chair 
of the master of the house—never occupied by any 
one else; but it would often happen that some 
business would keep him away. Since George had 
left him he had taken the timber into his own 
hands, and was accustomed to think, and some- 
times te say, that the necessity was cruel on him. 
Below his chair, and on the other side of Madame 
Voss, there would generally be two or three places 
kept for guests who might be specially looked 
upon as the intimate friends of the mistress of the 
house; and at the further end of the table, close to 
the window, was the space allotted to travelers. 
Here the napkins were not tied in knots, but were 
always clean. And, though the little plates of 
radishes, cakes, and dried fruits were continued 
from oneof the tables to the other, the long-necked, 
thin bettles of common wine came to an end before 
they reached the strangers’ portion of the board ; 
for it had been found that strangers would take 


at that hour either tea or a better kind of wine]. 


than that which Michel Voss gave to his accus- 
tomed guests without any special charge. When, 
however, the stranger should please to take the 
@ommon wine, he was by no means thereby preju- 
diced tm the eyes of Madame Voss or her husband. 
Michel Voss liked a profit, but he liked the habits 
of his country almest as well. 

One evening in.September, about twelve months 
after the departure of George, Madame Voss took 
her seat at the table, and the young men of the 
place, who had been waiting round the door of the 
hotel for a few minutes, followed her into the 
room. And there was M. Goudin, the cure, with 
another young clergyman, his friend. On Sundays 
the cure always dined at the hotel at half past 
twelve o’clock, as the friend of the family; but 
for his supper he paid, as did the other guests. I 
rather fancy that en week-days he had no particu- 
Jar dinner; and, indeed, there was no such formal 
meal given in the heuse of Michel Voss on week- 
days. There was something put on the table about 
noon in the little room between the kitchen and 
the public windew, but, except en Sundays, it could 
hardly be called a dinner. On Sundays a real din- 
ner was served in the room up stairs, with soup and 

_ Temoves, and,entrees and roti, all in the right place 
—which showed that they knew what a dinner was 
at the Lion d’Or; but throughout the week, supper 
was the meal of the day. ’ After M. Goudin, on this 
eccasion, there came two maiden ladies from Epinal 
who were lodging at Granpere for change of air. 
They seated themselves near to Madame Voss, but 
still leaving a place or two vacant. And presently 
at the bottom of the table there came an English- 
man and his wife, who were traveling through the 
country; and so the table was made up. A lad of 
about fifteen, who was known in Granpere as the 
waiter at the Lion d’Or, looked after the two stran- 

and the young men, and Marie Bromar, who 
Car had arranged the board, steod at the 
top of the room, by a second table, and dispensed 
the soup. It was pleasant to watch her eyes, as 
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she marked the moment when the dispensing should 
begin, and counted her guests, thoughtful as to the 
sufficiency of the dishes to come; and noticed that 
Edmond Greisse had sat down with such dirty 
hands that she must bid her uncle to warn the lad ; 
and observed that the more elderly of the two 
ladies from Epinal had bread too hard to suit her 
—which should be changed as soon as the soup 
had been dispensed. She looked round, and even 
while dispensing saw everything. It was suggest- 
ed in the last chapter that another house might 
haye been built in Granpere, and that George Voss 
might have gone there, taking Marie as his bride; 
but the Lion d’Or would sorely have missed those 
quick and careful eyes. > 

Then, when that dispensing of the soup was 
concluded, Michel entered the room, bringing with 
him a young man. The young man had evidently 
been expected; for, when he took the place close 
at the left hand of Madame Voss,. she simply 
bowed to him, saying some word of courtesy as 
Michel took his place on the other side. Then 
Marie dispensed two more portions of soup, and 
leaving one on .the further table for the boy to 
serve, though she could well have brought the two, 
waited herself upon her uncle. “And is Urmand 
to have no soup?” said Michel Voss; as he took 
his niece lovingly by the hand. “ Peteris bringing 
it,” said Marie. And in a moment or two Peter, 
the waiter, did bring the young man his soup. 

“ And will not Mademoiselle Marie sit down with 
us?” said the young man. 

“Tf you can make her, you have more influence 
than I,” said Michel. ‘ Marie never sits, and never 
eats, and never drinks.” She was standing now 
close behind her uncle, with both her hands upon 
his head; and she would often stand so after the 
supper was commenced, only moving to attend up- 
on him, or to supplement the services of Peter 
and the maid-servant when she perceived that they 
were becoming for a time inadequate to their du- 
ties. She*answered her uncle now by gently pull- 
ing his ears, but she said nothing. 

“Sit down with us, Marie, to oblige me,” said 
Madame Voss. 

“T had rather not, aunt. It is foolish to sit at 
supper and not eat. Ivhaye taken my supper al- 
ready.” Then she moved away, and hovered 
round the two strangers at the end of the room. 

After supper Michel Voss and the young man— 
Adrian Urmand by name—lit their cigars and 
seated themselves on a bench outside the front 
“ Have you never said a word to her?” said 


“ Well—a word ; yes.” 

“But you have not asked her—you know what I 
mean—asked her whether she could love you ?” 

“Well—yes: I have said as much as that, but 
I have never got an answer. And when I did ask 
her, she merely left me. She is not much given to 
talking.” 

“She will not make the worse wife, my friend, 
because she is not much given to such talking as 
that. When she is out with me on a Sunday after- 
noon she has chat enough. By St. James, she’ll 
talk for two hours without stopping when I’m so 
out of breath with the hill that I haven’t a word.” 

“T don’t doubt she ean talk.” 

“That she can, and manage a house better than 
any girl IT ever saw. You ask her aunt.” 

“T know what her aunt thinks: of her. 
Voss says that neither you nor she can afford to 
part with her.” 

Michel Voss was silent for a moment. It was 
dusk, and no one could see him as he brushed a 
tear from each eye with the back of his hand. 
“Tl tell you what, Urmand, it will break my 
heart to lose her. Do you see how she comes to 
me and comforts me? But if it broke my heart, 
and broke the house too, I would not keep her 
here, It isn’t fit. If you like her, and she can 
like you, it will be a good match for her. You 


have my leave to ask her. She brought nothing | 


here, but she has been a good girl, a very good 
girl, and she shall not leave the house empty- 
handed.” 

Adrian Urmand was a linen-buyer from: Basle, 
and was known to have & good share in a good bus- 
iness. He was a handsome young man too, though 
rather small, and perhaps a little too apt to wear 
rings on his fingers, and to show jewelry on his 


shirt-front and about his waistcoat. So, at least, | 


said some of the young people of Granpere, where 
tings and gold studs are not so common as they 
are at Basle. But he was one who understood his 
business and did not neglect it; he had- money 
too; and was, therefore, such a young man that 
Michel Voss felt that he might give his niece to 
him without danger, if he and she could manage 
to like each other sufficiently. As to Urmand’s 
liking there was no doubt. Urmand was ready 
enough. ght te 

“IT will see if she will speak to me just now,” 
said Urmand, after a pause. 

“Shall her aunt try it, or shall I do it?” said 
Michel. 

But Adrian Urmand thought that part of the 
pleasure of love layin the making of it himself. 
So he declined the inkeeper’s offer, at any rate for 
the present occasion. ‘ Perhaps,” said he, ‘‘ Mad- 
ame Voss will say a word for me after I have 
spoken for myself.” 

“So let it be,” said the landlord. And then 
they finished their cigars in silence, 

It was in vain that Adrian Urmand tried that night 
to obtain audience from Marie. Marie, as though 
she well knew what was wanted of her, and was 
determined to thwart her lover, would not allow 
herself to be found alone for a moment. When 
Adrian presented himself at the window of her lit- 
tle bar he found that Peter was with her, and she 
managed to keep Peter with her till Adrian was 
gone. And again when he hoped to find her alone 
fora few moments, after the work of the day was 
over, in the small parlor where she was accustomed 
to sit for some half-hour before she would go up 
to her room, he was again disappointed. She was 
already up stairs with her aunt and the children, 
and all Michell Voss’s good nature in keeping out 
of the way was of no avail. 

But Urmand was determined not to be beaten. 
He intended to return to Balse on the next day but 
one, and desired to put this matter a little in for- 
wardness before he took his departure. On the 
following mornirig he had various appointments to 
keep with countrymen and their wives who sold 
hnen to him, but he was quick over his business, 
and managed to get back to the inn early in the 
afternoon. From six till eight he well knew that 
Marie would allow nothing to impede her in the 
grand work of preparing for supper; but at four 
o'clock she would ¢ertainly be sitting somewhere 
about the house with her needle in her hand, At 
four o’clock he found her, not with her needle in 
her hand, but, better still, perfectly idle. She was 
standing at an open window, looking out upon the 
garden, as he came behind her—standing motion- 
less, with both hands on the sill of the window, 
thinking deeply of something that filled her mind. 
It might be that she was thinking of him. 

“I have done with my customers now, and I 
shall be off to Basle to-morrow,” said he, as soon 
as she had looked round at the sound of his foot- 
steps and perceived that he was close to her. 

“I hope you have bought your goods well, M. 
Urmand?” 

“Ah! for the matter of that, the time for buy- 
ing things well is clean gone. One used to be able 
to buy well; but there is not an old woman now 
in Alsace who doesn’t know as well as I do, or bet- 
ter, what linen is worth in Berne and Paris. They 
expect to get nearly as much for it here at Gran- 
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“They work hard, M.. Urmand, and things are 
dearer than they were. _It is well that they should 
get a price for their labor.” 

“A price, yes; but how is a man to buy without 
a profit? They think that I come here for their 
sakes—merely to bring the market to their doors.” 
Then he began to remember that he had no special 


‘object in discussing the cireumstences of his trade 


with Marie Bromar, and that he had a special ob- 
ject im another direction. But how to turn the 
subject was now a difficulty, 

“I am sure you do not, buy without a profit,” 
said Marie Bromar, when she found that she was 
silent. ‘And then the poor people, who have to 
pay so very dear for everything.” She was making a 
violent attempt to keep him on the ground of his 
customers and his purchases, . 

“ There was another thing that I wanted to say to 
you, Marie,” he began at last, abruptly. 

“ Another thing,” said Marie; knowing that the 
hour had come. 
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“ Yes; another thing. I dare say you know 
what it is. I need not tell you now that I love 
you, need I, Marie? You know as well as I do 
what I think of you.” 

“No, I don’t,” said Marie, not intending to en- 
courage him to tell her, but simply saying that 
which came easiest to her at the moment, 

“J think this, that if you will consent to be my 
wife, I shall be avery happy man. That jis all. 
Everybody knows how pretty you are, and how 
good and how clever; but I do not think that any- 
body loves you better than I do. Can you say that 
you will love me, Marie? Your uncle approves of 
it, and your aunt.” He had now come quite close 
to her, and having placed his hand behind her 
back, was winding his arm round her waist. 

“J will not have you do that, M. Urmand,” she 
said, escaping from his embrace. 

“But that is no answer. Can you love me, 
Marie ?” : 

“No,” she said, hardly whispering the word 
between her teeth. 

“ And is that to be all?” 

“What more can I say ?” 

“ But your uncle wishes it, and your aunt. Dear 
Marie, can you not try to love me?” 

“T know they wish it. It is easy enough for a 
girl to see when such things are wished, or when 
they are' forbidden. Of course I know that uncle 
wishes it. And he is very good; and so are you, 
I dare say. And I’m sure I ought to be very proud, 
because you are 60 much above me.” 

“Tam not a bit above you. If you knew what 
I think, you wouldn’t say so.” 

“ But ”. 

“Well, Marie? Think a moment, dearest, be- 
fore you shall give me an answer that shall make 
me either happy or miserable.” 

“T have thought. I would almost burn my- 
self in the’ fire if uncle wished it,” 

“ And he does wish this.” ; 

_ “ ButI cannot do this even because he wishes it.” 

“ Why not, Marie?” 

“T prefer being as Iam. I do not wish to leave 
‘the hotel, or to be married at all.” 

“ Nay, Marie, you will certainly be married some 
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“No; there is no such certainty. Some girls 
never get married. Iam of use here, and I am 
happy here.” 

“Ah! it is because you cannot love me.” 

“ T don’t suppose I shall ever love anyone—not 
in that way. I must go away now, M. Urmand, be- 
cause I am wanted below.” 

She did go, and Adrian Urmand spoke no fur- 
ther word of love to her on that occasion. 

“Twill speak to her about it myself,” said 
Michel Voss, when he heard his young’ friend’s 
story that evening, seated again upon the bench 
outside the door, and smoking another cigar. 

“ Tt will be of no use,” said Adrian. 

“ One never knows,” said Michel. Young women 
are, queer cattle to take to market. One can never 
be quite certain which way they want to go. After 
you are off to-morrow I will have a few words with 
her. She does not quite understand as yet that she 
must make her hay while the sun shines. Some of 
’em are all in a hurry to get married, and some of 
em, again, are all for hanging back, when their 
friends wish it. It’s natural, I believe, that they 
should be contrary. But Marie is as as the 
best of them, and when I speak to her she’ll hear 
reason.” 

Adrian Urmand had no alternative but to assent 
to the innkeeper’s proposition. The idea of mak- 
ing love second-hand was not pleasant to him; but 
he could not hinder the uncle from speaking his 
mind to the niece. One little suggestion he did 
make before he took his departure, ‘‘It can’t be, 
IT suppose, that there is anyone else that she likes 
better?” To this Michel Voss made no answer in 
words, but shook his head in a fashion that made 
Adfian feel assured that there was no danger on 
that head. 

But Michel Voss, though he had shaken his 
head in a manner so satisfactory, had feared that 
there was such danger. He had considered him- 
self justified in ‘shaking his head, but would not be 
so false as to give in words the assurance which 
Adrian had asked. That night he discussed the 
matter with his wife, declaring it as his purpose 
that Marie Bromar should marry Adrian Urmand. 


“Tt is impossible that she should do better,” said 
Michel. 

“Tt would be very well,” said Madame Voss. 

“Very well! Why, he is worth thirty thousand 
francs, and is as steady at his business as his 
fathér was before him.” 

“He is a dandy.” 

“Pshaw! That is nothing,” said Michel. 

“* And he is too fond of money.” 

“Tt is a fault on the right side,” said Michel. 
“His wife and children will not come to want.” 

Madame Voss paused a moment before she made 
her last and grand objection to the match. “It is 
my belief,” said she, “that Marie is always think- 
ing of George.” 

“Then she had better cease to think of him,” 
said Michel, “for George is not *thinking of her.” 
He said nothing further, but resolved to speak his 
own mind freely to Marie Bromar. 


CHAPTER III. 


Tux old-fashioned inn at Colmar, at which George 
Voss was acting as assistant and chief manager to 
his father’s distant cousin, Madame Faragon, was 
a house very different in all its belongings from 
the Lion d’Or at Granpere. It was very much 
larger, and had much higher pretensions. It as- 
sumed to itself the character of a first-class hotel 
—and when Colmar was without a railway, and was 
a great posting station on the high-road from 
Strasburg to Lyons, there was some real business 
at the Hotel de la Poste in that town. At pres- 
ent, though Colmar may probably have been bene- 
fited by the railway, the inn has faded, and is in 
its yellow leaf. Travelers who desire to see the 
statue which a grateful city has erected to the 
memory of its most illustrious citizen, General 
Rapp, are not sufficient in number to keep a 
first-class hotel in the glories of fresh paint and 
smart waiters; and when you have done with 
General Rapp, there is not much to interest you 
in Colmar. But there is the hotel; and poor, 
fat, unwieldly Madame Faragon, though she grum- 
bles much and declares that there is not’ a sou 
to be made, still keeps it up, and bears with as 
much bravery asshe can the buffets of a world 
which seems to her to be becoming less prosperous 
and less comfortable and more exacting every day. 
In her younger years a posting-house in such a 
town was a posting-house ; and when M. Faragon 
married her, the heiress of the then owner of the 
business, he was supposed to have done uncom- 
monly well for himself. Madame Faragon is now 
a childless widow, and sometimes declares that she 
will shut the house up, and have done with it. 
Why maintain a business without a profit, simply 
that there may be a Hotel de la Poste at Colmar? 
But there are old servants whom she has not the 
heart to send away; and she has, at any rate, a 
roof of her own over her head; and, ‘though she 
herself is unconscious that it is so, she has many 
ties to the ‘old business; and now, since her young 
cousin George Voss has been with her, things go 
a little better. She is not robbed so much, 
and the people of the town, finding that they can 
get a fair bottle of wine and a good supper, come 
to the inn; and at length an omnibus has been 
established, and there is a little glimmer of réturn- 
ing prosperity. , 

It is a large old rambling house, built round an 
irregularly shaped court, with another court behind 
it; andin both courts the stables and coach-houses 
seem to be so mixed with the kitchens and entrances 
that one hardly knows what part of the build- 
ing is equine and what part human. Judging from 
the smell which pervades the lower quarters, and, 
alas! also too frequently the upper: rooms, one 
would be inclined to say that the horses had the 
best of it. The defect had been pointed out to 
Madame Faragon more than once; but that lady, 
though in most of the affairs of life her temper is 
gentle and kindly, cannot hear with equanimity an 
insinuation that any portion of her house is either 
dirty or unsweet. Complaints have reached her 
that the beds were—well, inhabited—but no ser- 
vant now dares to hint at anything wrong in this par- 
ticular. If ‘this traveler or that says.a word to her 
personally in complaint, she looks as sour as death 
and declines to open her mouth in reply; but when 
that traveler’s back is turned, the things that Mad- 
ame Faragon can say about the upstart coxcombry 
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of the wretch, and as te the wants of all real 
comforts which she is sure prevails in the home 
quarters of that ill-starred complaining traveler, 
are proof to those who hear them that the old 
landlady has not as yet lost all herenergy. It need 
not be doubted that she herself religiously believes 
that no foul perfume has ever pervaded the sanct- 
ity of her chambers, and that no living thing has 
ever been seen inside the sheets of her beds except 
those guests whom she has allocated to the differ- 
ent rooms, 

Matters had not gone very easily with George 
Voss in all the changes he had made during the 
last year, Some things he was obliged todo with- 
out consulting Madame Faragon at all. Then she 
would discover what was going on, and there would 
be a “few words,” At other times he would con- 
sult her and carry his purpose only after much 
perseverance. Twice or thrice he had told her that 
he must go away, and then, with many groans, she 
had acceded to his propositions. Tt had been 
necessary to expend two thousand francs in estab- 
lishing the omnibus, and in that affair the appear- 
ance of things had been at one time quite hopeless, 
And then when George had declared that the al-* 
tered habits of the people required that the hour 
of the morning table d’hote should be changed from 
noon to one, she had sworn that she would not give 
way. She would never lend her assent to such 
vile idleness, It was already robbing the business 
portion of the day of an hour. She would wrap 
her colors round her and die upon the ground 
sooner than yield. ‘Then they won’t come,” 
said George, “and it’s no use your having the 
table then, They will all go to the Hotel de 
l'Imperatrice.” This was a new house, the very 
mention of which was a dagger thrust into the bo- 
som of Madame .Faregon. “Then they will be 
poisoned,” she said. “And letthem! It is what 
they are fit for.” But the change was made, and 
for the first three days she would not come out of 
her room. When the bell was rung at the obnox- 
ious hour, she stopped her ears with her two 
hands, 

But though there had been these contests, Mad- 
ame Faragon had made more than one effort to in- 
duce George Voss to become her partner and suc- 
cessor in the house. If he would only bring in a 


small sum of money—a sum which must be easily . — 


within his father’s reach—he should have half the 
business now, and all of it when’ Madame Faragon 
had gone to her rest. Or if he would prefer to 
give Madame Faragon a pension—a moderate pen- 
sion—she would give up the house at once. At 
these tender moments she used to say that he 
probably would not begrudge her a room in which 
to die. But George Voss would always say that 
he had no money, that he could not ask his father 
for money, aud that he had not made up his ‘mind 
to settle at Colmar. Madame Faragon, who was 
naturally much interested in the matter, and was, 
moreover, not without curiosity, could never quite 
learn how matters stood at Granpere. .A word or 
two she had heard in a circuitous way, of Marie 
Bromar, but from George himself she could never 
learn anything of his affairs at home, She had 
asked him once or twice whether it would not be 
well that he should marry; but he had always re- 
plied that he did not think of such a thing—at 
any rate as yet. He was asteady young man, given 
more to work than to play, and apparently not in- 
clined to amuse himself with the girls of the neigh- 
borhood. Fi 

One day Edmond Greisse was over at Colmar— 
Edmond Greisse, the lad whose untidy appearance 
at' the supper-table at the Lion d’Or had called 
down the rebuke of Marie Bromar. He had been 
sent over om some business by his employer, and 
via come to _ supper om bed ry see 

‘aragon’s hotel. He was a modest, ungssuming 
lad, and had been hardly more than a boy 
when George Voss had left Granpere. From 
time to time George had seen some friend from 
the village, and thus heard tidings from home. 
Once, as has been said, Madame Voss had made a 
pilgrimage to Madame Faragon’s establishment. to 
visit him ; but letters between the houses had not ~ 
been’ frequent. Though postage in France—or 
shall we say Germany ?—is now almost as low as — 
in England, these people of Alsace have nat yet fal- 
len into the way of wri! to each other when it 


occurs to any of them that a word may be said. 


* the hotel. 
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had his chamber allotted to him, and was seated at 
the supper-table, before he met George Voss. It 
was from Madame Faragon that George heard of 
his arrival. 

“There is a neighbor of yours from Granpere in 
the house,” said she. 

“From Granpere? And who is he?” 

“T forgot the lad’s name; but he says that your 
father is well, and Madame Voss, He goes back 
early to-morrow with the roulage and some goods 
that his people have bought. I think he is at sup- 
per now.” 

The place of honor at the top of the table at the 
Colmar inn was not in these days assumed by 
Madame Faragon. She had, alas! become too 
stout to do so with either grace or comfort, and al- 
ways took her meals, as-she always lived, in the lit- 
tle room down stairs, from which she could see, 
through the apertures of two doors, all who came 
in and all who went out by the chief entrance of 
Nor had George usurped the place. It 
had not happened at Colmar, as it has come to pass 
at most hotels, that the public table is no longer 
the table d’hote. The end chair was occupied by a 
stout, dark man, with a bald head and black beard, 
who was proudly filling a placé different from that 
of his neighbors, and who would probably have 
gone over to the Hotel de l’Imperatrice had any- 
body disturbed him. On the present occasion 
George seated himself next to the lad, and they 
were soon discussing all the news from Granpere. 

“ And how is Marie Bromar?” George asked at 
last. 3 

“You have heard about her, of course?” said 
Edmond Greisse. ' 

“Heard what?” 

“She is going to be married.” 

“Minnie Bromar to be married? 
whom?” 

Edmond at once understood that his news was 
regarded as being important, and made the most 
of it. 

“Oh, dear, yes. 
he was there.” 

“ But who ta he?” 

“ Adrian Urmand, the linen-buyer from Basle.” 

“Marie to be married to Adrian Urmand ?” 

Urmand’s journeys to Granpere had been com- 
menced before George Voss had left the place, 
and therefore the two.young-men had known each 
ether. : 

“They say he’s very rich,” said Edmond. 

“T theught he cared for nobody but himself. 
And.are you sure? Who told you?” 

“Tam quite eure, but I do not know who told 
me. They are all talking about it.” 

“Did my father ever tell you ?” 

“No, he never told me.” 

“Or Marie herself ?” 

“No she did not tell me. Girls never tell those 


And to 


It was settled last week when 


sort of things of themselves.” \ 


“Nor Madame Voss?” asked George. 

“She never talks much about anything. But 
you may be sure it’s true. I'll tell you who told me 
first, and he is sure to know, because he lives in 
the house. It was Peter Veque.” 

“Peter Veque, indeed! And who do you think 
would tell him ?” 

“ But isn’t it quite likely ? 
be such a beauty! Everybody gives it to her that 
she is the prettiest girl round Granpere. And why 
shouldn’t he marry her? IfI had a lot of money, 
T'd only look to get the prettiest girl I could find 
anywhere.” % 

After this George said nothing further to the 
young man as to the marriage. If it was talked 
about as Edmond said, it was probably true. And 
why should it notbe true? Even though it were 
true, no one would have cared to tell Thien, She 
pay have been married twice over, and no one 
in Granpere would have sent him word. So he 


She has grown to 


_ declared to himself. And yet Marie Bromar had 


once sworn to him that she loved him, and would 
be his for ever and ever; and, though he had 
left her in dudgeon, with black looks, without a 
kind word of farewell, yet he had believed her. 
Through all his sojourn at Colmar he had told him- 


self that she would be truetohim. He believed 


it, though he was hardly sure of himself—had 
hardly resolved that he would ever go back to 
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Granpere to seek her. His father had turned him 
out of the house, and Marie told him as he went 
that she would never marry him if her uncle dis- 
approved it. Slight as herword had been on that 
morning of his departure, it had rankled in his 
bosom, and made him angry with her through a 
whole twelvemonth. And yet he had believed that 
she would be true to him. 

He went out in the evening when it was dusk, 
and walked round and round the public garden of 
Colmar, thinking of the news which he had heard 
—the public garden in which stands the statue of 
General Rapp. It was a terrible blow to him. 
Though he had remained a whele year in Colmar 
without .seeing Marie or hearing of her, without 
hardly ever having had her name upon his lips, 
without even having once assured himself during 
the whole time that the happiness of his life would 
depend on the girl’s constancy to him—now that he 
heard that she was to be married to another man, 
he was ‘torn, to pieces by anger and regret. He 
had sworn to love her, and had never even spoken 
a word of tenderness to another girl. She had 
given him her plighted troth, and now she was 
prepared to break it with the first man who asked 
her! As he thought of this, his brow became 
black with anger. . But his regrets were as violent. 
What a fool he had been to leave her there, open 
to persuasion from any man who came in the way, 
open to persuasion from his father, who would, of 
course, be his enemy! How, indeed, could he expect 
that she should be true to him? The year had been 
long enough to him, but it must have been doubly 
long to her. He had expected that his father 
would send for him, would write to him, would, at 
least, transmit to him some word that would make 
him know that his presence was again desired at 
Granpere. But his father had been as proud as he 
was, and had not sent any such message. Or 
rather, perhaps, the father, being older and less 
impatient, had thought that a temporary absence 
from Granpere might be good for his son. 

It was late at night when George Voss went to 
bed, but he was up in the morning early tosee Ed- 
mond Greisse before the roulage should start for 
Miinster on its road to Granpere. , Early times in 
that part of the world are very early, and the rou- 
lage was ready in the back court of the inn at half 
past four in the morning. 

“What! you upat this hour?” said Edmond. 

“ Why not ? It is not every day we havea friend 
here from Granpere, so I thought I would see you 
off.” 

“That is kind of you.” 

* ive my loye to them at the old house, Ed- 
moud.” 

“Of course I will.” 

“To father, and Madame Voss, and the children, 
and to Marie.” 

“ All right.” 

“ Tell Marie that you have told me of her mar- 
riage.” 

“T don’t know whether she'll like to talk about 
that to me.” 

“Never mind; you tell her. She won’t bite you. 
Tell her also that I shall be over at Granpere soon 
to ste her and the rest of them. , I’ll-be over—as 
soon as ever I can get away.” 

“Shall I tell your father that?” 

“No. Tell Marie, and let her tell my father.” 

‘And when will you come? We shall all be so 
glad to see you.” : 

‘Never you mind that. You just give my mes- 
sage. Come in for a moment to the kitchen. 
There’s a cup of coffee for you and a slice of ham. 
We are not going to let an old friend like you go 
away without breaking his fast.” 

As Greisse had already paid his modest bill, 
amounting altogether to little more than three 
franes, this was kind of the young landlord, and 
while he was eating his bread and ham he prom- 
ised faithfully that he would give the message just 
as George had given it to him. : 

It was on the third day after the departure of 
Edmond Greisse that George told Madame Faragon 
that he was going home. ‘Going where, George?” 
said. Madame Faragon, leaning forward on the 
table before her, and looking like a picture of des- 
pair, : : 

“To Granpere, Madame Faragon.” 

“To Granpere ! and why? and when? and how ? 

Oh dear! Why did you not tell me befor®, child?” 


“T told you as soon as I knew.” 
“But you are not going yet ?” 
“On Monday.” 

“Oh, dear! So soon as that! 
We can’t do anything before Monday. 
will you be back ?” 

“T cannot say with certainty. I shall not be long, 
I dare say.” 

“ And have they sent for you ?” 

“No, they have not sent for me, but I want to 
see them once again. And I must make up my 
mind what to do for the future.” 

“Don’t leave me, George; pray do not leave me !”” 
exclaimed Madame Faragon. “ You shall have the 
business now if you choose to take it; only pray 
don’t leave me!” George explained that at any rate 
he would not desert her now at once; and on the 
Monday named he started for Granpere. He had 
not been very quick in his action, for a week had 
passed since he had given Edmond Greisse his 
breakfast in the hotel kitchen, 


Lord bless me! 
And when 


CHAPTER IV. 


Aprian Urmanp had been three days gone from 
Granpere before Michel Voss found a fitting op- 
portunity for talking to his niece. It was not a 
matter, as he thought, in which, there was need for 
any great hurry, but there was need for much con- 
sideration. Once again he spoke on the subject to 
his wife. “If she’s thinking about George, she 
has kept it very much to herself,” he remarked. 

“Girls do keep it to themselves,” said Madame 
Voss. 

“Tm not so sure of that. They generally show 
it somehow, Marie never looks lovelorn. I don’t 
believe a bit of it;and as for him, all the time 
he has been away he has never so much as sent a 
word of a message to one of us,” 

“He sent his love to you, when I saw him, quite 
dutifully,” said Madame Voss. 

“Why don’t he come and see us, if he eares for 
us? It isn’t of him that Marie is thinking.” 

“Tt isn’t of anybody else, then,” said Madame 
Voss. ‘I never see her speak a word to any of the 
young men, nor one of them ever speaking a word 
to her.” Pondering over atl this, Michel Voss re- 
solved that he would haye it all out with his niece 
on the following Sunday. 

On the Sunday he engaged Marie to start with 
him after dinner to the place on the hill-side where 
they were cutting wood. It was a beautiful autumn 
afternoon, in that pleasantest of all months in the 
year, when the sun is not too hot, and the air is 
fresh and balmy, and one is still able to linger 
abroad, loitering either in or out of the shade, when 
the midges cease to bite, and the sun no longer 
scorches and glares ; but the sweet vestiges of sum- 
mer remain, and everything without-doors is pleas- 
ant and friendly, and there is the gentle, unrecog- 
nized regret for the departing year, the unconscious 
feeling that its glory is going from us, to add the 
inner charm of a soft melancholy to the outer luxury 
of the atmosphere. I doubt whether Michel Voss 
had ever realized the fact that September is the 
kindliest of all the months, but he felt it, and en- 
joyed the leisure of his Sunday afternoon when he 
could get his niece to take a stretch with him on 
the mountain-side. On these occasions Madame 
Voss was left at home with M. le Cure, who liked 
to linger over his little cup of eoffee. Madame Voss, 
indeed, seldom cared to walk very far from the 
door of her own house; and on Sundays to go to 
the church and back again. was certainly sufficient 
exercise, 

Michel Voss said no word about Adrian Urmand 
as they were ascending the'hill. He was too wise 
for that. He could not have given effect to his ex- 
perience with sufficient eloquence had he attempted 
the while the burden of the rising ground was 
upon his lungs and chest. They turned into a saw- 
mill as they went up, and counted the seantlings of 
timber that had been cut, and Michel looked at the 
cradle to see that it worked well, and tothe wheels 
to see, that they were in good order, and observed 
that the channel for the water required repairs, and 
said a word as to the injury that had come to him 
because George had left him. “Perhaps he may 
come back soon,” said Marie. To this he made no 
answer, but contiuned his path up the mountain- 
side. ‘There will be plenty of feed for the cows 


‘ 


this autumn,” said Marie Bromar. “ That is a great 


comfort.” 
“ Plenty,” said Michel; “ plenty.” 


thinking about the grass, and so she held her peace. 


But the want or plenty of the pasture was gener- 
ally a subject of the greatest interest to the people 
of Granpere at that special time of the year, and 
one on which Michel Voss was everready to speak. 
Marie therefore knew that there was something on 
her uncle’s mind. Nevertheless he inspected the 
timber that was cut, and made some remarks about 
They were not so careful in 
barking the logs as they used to be, and upon the 
whole he thought the wood itself was of a worse 
quality. What is there that we do hot find to be 
deteriorating around us when we consider the things 
in detail, though we are willing enough to admit a 
“Yes,” said he, in answer 
to some remarks from Marie, “ we must take it, no 
doubt, as God gives it to us, but we need not spoil 
it in the handling. Sit down, my dear; I want to 


the work of the men. 


general improvement ? 


speak to you for a few minutes.” 


Then they sat down together on a large prostrate 
pine, which was being prepared to be sent down to 
the saw-mill. “ My dear,”’said he,“ I want to speak to 
you about Adrian Urmand.” She blushed and trem-' 


bled as she placed herself beside him, but he hardly 
noticed it. He was not quite at his ease himself, 
and was a little afraid of the task he had under- 
taken. “ Adrian tells me that he asked you to take 
« him as your lover, and that you refused,” 
“Yes, Uncle Michel.” 
“But why, my dear? How are you to do better ? 
Perhaps I or your aunt should have spoken to you 
first, and told you that we thought well of the 
match.” 
; “Tt wasn’t that, uncle. I knew you thought well 
of it; or, at least, I believed that you did.” 


f “And what is your objection, Marie?” 
a “T don’t object to M. Urmand, uncle—at least, 
" not particularly.” 


“But he says you do object. You would not ac- 

cept him when he offered himself.” . 
“No; I did not accept him.” 
“But you will, my dear—if he comes again ?” 

“No, uncle.” 

“ And why not? Is he not a good young man ?” 

. “Oh yes—that is, I dare say.” 
“And he has a good business. 
; what more you could expect.” 

“Texpect nothing, uncle—except not to go away 
from you.” 

“ Ah—but you must go away from me. I should 
be very wrong, and so would your aunt, to let you 
remain here till you lose your good looks, and be- 
come an old woman on our hands, You are a pretty 
girl, Marie, and fit to be any man’s wife, and you 
ought to take a husband. Iam quite in earnest 
now, my dear; and I speak altogether for your own 
welfare.” 

“T know you are in earnest, and I know that you 

speak for my welfare.” 

“Well, well; what then? Of course it is only 
reasonable that you should be married some day. 
Here is a young man in a better way of business 
than any man, old or young, that comes into 
Granpere. He has a house in Basle, and money to 
put in it whatever you want. And for the matter 
of that, Marie, my niece shall not go away from 
me empty-handed.” 

She drew herself closer to him, and took hold of 
his arm and pressed it, and looked up into his face. 
“T brought nothing with me,” she said, “and I 
want to take nothing away.” . 

“Ts that it?” he said, speaking rapidly, “Let 
me tell you, then, my girl, that you shall have noth- 

ing but your earnings—your fair earnings. Don’t 
{ you take trouble about that. Urmand and I will 
| settle that between us, and I will go bail there shall 


I do not know 


ho unpleasant words. As I said before, my girl 
; shan’t leave my house empty-handed; but Lord 
bless you, he would only be too happy to take you 
) in your petticoat—just as you are. I never saw a 
> fellow more in love with a girl. Come, Marie, you 
need not mind saying the word to me, though you 

could not bring yourself to say it to him.” 
“T can’t say that word, uncle, either to you or to 

him.” 

“And why the devil not?” said Michel Voss, 
who was beginning to be tired of being eloquent. 


But Marie 
knew from the tone of his voice that he was not 
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“J would rather stay at home with you and my 
aunt.” 

“Oh, bother !” 

“Some girls stay at home always. All girls do 
not get married. I don’t: want to be taken to 
Basle.” 

“This is all nonsense,” said Michel, getting up. 
“Tf you’re a good girl, you will do as you are told.” 

“Tt would not be good to be married to a man if 
I do not love him.” 


“But why shouldn’t you love him? He’s just 
the man that, all the girls always love. Why don’t 
you love him?” As Michel Voss asked this last 
question, there was a tone of anger in his voice. 
He had allowed his niece considerable liberty, and 
now she was unreasonable. Marie, who, in spite 
of her devotion to her uncle, was beginning to 
think that she was ill used by this tone, made no 
reply. “TI hope you haven’t been falling in love 
with anyone else?” continued Michel. 

“No,” said Marie, in a low whisper. 

“T do hope you're not still thinking of George, 
who has left us without casting a thought upon 
you. Ido hope that you are not such a fool as 
that.” ° Marie sat perfectly silent, not moving; but 
there was a frown on her brow, and a look of sor- 
row mixed with anger on her face. But Michel 
Voss did not see her face. He looked straight be- 
fore him as he spoke, and was flinging chips of 
wood to a distance in his energy. “If it’s that, 
Marie, I tell you you had better get quit of it at 
once, It can come to no good. Here is an excel- 
lent husband for you, Bea good girl, and say that 
you will accept him,” 

“T should not be a good girl to accept a man 
whom I do not love.” 

“Ts it any thought about George that makes vou 
say 80, child?” Michel paused a moment for an 
answer. “Tell me,” he continued, with almost 
angry energy, “is it because of George that you re- 
fuse yourself this young man ?” 

Marie paused again for a moment, and then she 
replied, ““No, it is not.” 

“Tt is not ?” 

“No, uncle.” 

“Then why will you not marry Adrian Urmand ?” 

“Beeause Ido not care forhim. Why won’t you 
let me remain with you, uncle ?” 

She was very close to him now, and leaning 
against him; and her throat was half choked with 
sobs, and her eyes were full of tears. Michel Voss 
was a soft-hearted man, and inclined to be very 
soft of heart where Marie Bromar was concerned. 
On the other hand, he was thoroughly convinced 


that it would be for his niece’s benefit that she} -“ 


should marry this young trader; and he thought 
also that it was his duty as her uncle and guardian 
to be round with her, and make her understand 
that, as her friends wished it, and as the young 
trader himself wished it, it was her duty to do as 
she was desired. Another uncle and guardian in 
his place would hardly have consulted the girl at 
all, Between his desire to have his own way and’ 
reduce her to obedience, and the temptation to put 
his arm round her waist and kiss away her tears, 
he was uneasy and vacillating. She gently put her 
hand within his arm, and pressed it very close, 

“Won’t you let me remain with you, uncle? I 
love you and Aunt Josey” (Madame Voss was 
named Josephine, and was generally called Aunt 
Josey) “and the children. I could not go away 
from the children. And I like the house. I am 
sure I am of use inthe house.” ; 

“Of course you are of use in the house, It is 
not that.” 

““ Why, then, should you want to send me away?” 

_ “What nonsense you talk, Marie! Don’t you 
know that a young woman like you ought to be 
married some day—that is, if she can geta fitting 
man to take her? What would the neighbors say 
of me if we kept you at home to drudge for us, 
instead of settling you out in the world properly ? 
You forget, Marie, that I have aduty to perform, 
and you should not make it so difficult.” 

“But if I don’t want to be settled ?” said Marie. 
“Who cares for the neighbors? If you and I 
understand each other, is not that enough ?” 

“J Gare for the neighbors,” said Michel Voss, 
with energy. — 

“And must I marry a man I don’t care a bit for 
because of the neighbors, Uncle Michel?” asked 


Marie, with something approaching to indignation 
in her voice. 

Michel Voss perceived that it was of no use for 
him to carry on the argument. He entertained a 
half-formed idea that he did not quite understand 
the objections so strongly urged by his niece ; that 
there was something on her mind that she would 
not tell him, and that there might be cruelty in 
urging the matter upon her; but, in opposi- 
tion to this, there was his assured conviction 
that it was his duty to proyide well and com- 
fortably for his niece, and that it was her duty 
to obey him in acceding to such provision as he 
might make. And then this marriage was 
undoubtedly a good marriage—a match that would 
make all the world declare how well Michel Voss 
had done for the girl whom he had taken under 
his protection. It was a marriage that he could 
not bear to see go out of the family. It was not 
probable that the young linen merchant, who was 
so well to do in the world, and who, no doubt, 
might have his choice in larger places than Gran- 
pere—it was not probable, Michel thought, that 
he would put up with many refusals. The girl 
would Jose her chance, unless he, by his firmness, 
could drive this’ folly out-of her. And yet how 
could he be firm, when he was tempted to throw 
his great arms about her, and swear that she should 
eat of his bread and drink of his cup, and be unto 
him as a daughter, till the last day of their joint 
existence? When she crept so close to him and 
pressed his arm, he was almost overcome by the 
sweetness of her love and by the tenderness of his 
own heart. 

“Tt seems to me that you don’t understand,” he 
said at last. “TI didn’t think that such ® girl as 
you would be so silly.” 

To this she made no reply, and then they began 
to walk down the hill together. 

They had walked half-way home, he stepping a 
little in advance—because he was still angry with 
her, or angry rather with himself in that he could 
not bring himself to stold her properly—and she. 
following close behind his shoulder, when he stop- 
ped suddenly and asked her a question which came 
from the direction his thoughts were taking at the 
moment. ‘You are sure,” he said, ‘that you are 
not doing this because you expect George to come 
back to you?” : 

“Quite sure,” she said, bearing forward a mo- 
ment, and answering him in a whisper when she 
spoke. 


“By my word, then, I can’t understand it. I 


can’t indeed. Has Urmand done anything to offend 
you?” 
“Nothing, uncle,” 
“Nor said anything ?” 
“Not a word, uncle, 
course I am much obliged to him. Only I don’t 
love him.’’ 4 
“By my faith I don’t understand it. I don’t in- 
deed. It is sheer nonsense, and you must get over 
it. I shouldn’t be doing my duty if I didn’t tell 
you that you must get over it. He will be here 
again in another ten days, and you must have 
thought better of it by that time. You must in- 
deed, Marie.” / “i 
Then they walked down the hill in silence to- 
gether, each thinking intently on the purpose of 
the other, but each altogether mre 
the other. Michel Voss was assured that she 


twice declared that she was altogether indifferent 


to his son George. What he might have said or 
done had she declared her affection for her absent 
lover, he did not himself know. He had not ques- 
tioned himself on that point. Though his wife had 
told him ‘that Marie was ever thinking of George, 
he had not believed that it was so. He had 
no reason for disliking a marriage between his 
son and his wife’s niece. When he had first 
thought that they were going to be lovers, under 
his nose, without his permission—going to 

mence a new kind of life between PS 
out 80 much as a word spoken to him or by him— 
he had found himself compelled to interfere, com- 
pelled as a father and an uncle. That kind of 
thing could never be allowed to take place in a 
well-ordered house without the expressed sanction 


com- 
with- 


of the head of the household. He had interfered — 


—rather roughly; and his son had taken him at 
his word. He was sore now at his son’s coldness 
to him, and was disposed to believe that his son 


I am not offended.’ Of 


¢ 


cared not at all for anyone at Granpere. His niece 
was almost as dear to him as his son, and much 
more dutiful. Therefore he would do the best he 
could for his niece. Marie’s declaration that 
George was nothing to her—that she did not think 
of him—was in accordance with his own ideas. 
His wife had been wrong. His wife was usually 
wrong when any headwork was required. There 
could be no good reason why Marie Bromar should 
not marry Adrian Urmand. 

But Marie, as she knew very well, had never de- 
clared that George Voss was nothing to her, he 
was forgotten, or that her heart was free. He had 
gone from her and had forgotten her, She was 
quite sure of that, And should she ever hear, that 
he was married to some one else, as it was probable 
that she would hear some day, then she would be 
free again. Then she might take this man or that, 
if her friends wished it, and if she could bring 
herself to endure the proposed marriage. But at 
present her troth was plighted to George Voss ; and 
where her troth was given, there was her heart 
also. She could understand that such a cireum- 
stance, affecting one of so little importance as her- 
self, should be nothing to a man like her uncle; 
but it was everything to her. George had forgot- 
ten her, and she had wept sorely over his want.of 
constancy, But though telling herself that this 
‘certainly was so, she had declared to herself that 
she would never be untrue till his want of truth 
had been put beyond the reach of doubt, Who 
does not know how hope remains, when reason has 
declared that there is no longer ground for hop- 
ing ? 

Such had been the state of her mind hitherto; 
but what would be the good of. entertaining hope, 
even if there were ground for hoping, when, as 
was so evident, her uncle would never permit 
George and her to be man and wife? And did she 
not owe everything to her uncle? And was it not 
the duty of a girl to obey her guardian? Would 
not all the world be against her if she refused this 
man? Her mind was tormented by a thousand 


_ doubts, when her uncle said another word to her, 


just as they were entering the village: 

“You will try and think better of it, will you 
not, my dear?” She was silent. ‘ Come, Marie, 
you can say that you will try, Will you not try?” 

“Yes, uncle, I will try.” 

Michel Voss went home in good humor, for he 
felt that he had triumphed; and poor Marie re- 
turned broken-hearted, for she was aware that she 
had half yielded. She knew that her uncle was 
triumphant, 


; CHAPTER V. 


Wuen Edmond Greisse was back at Granpere he 
well remembered his message, but he had some 
doubt as to the expediency of delivering it. He 


_ had to reflect, in the first place, whether he was 


quite sure that matters were arranged between 
‘Marie and Adrian Urmand. The story had been 
told to him as being certainly true by Peter, the 
waiter. And he had: discussed the matter with 
other young men, his associates in the place, 
among all of whom it was believed that Urmand 
was certainly about to carry away the young 
woman, with whom they were all more or less in 
love. But when, on his return to Granpere, he had 
asked a few more questions’ and had found that 
even Peter was now in doubt on a point as to 
which he had before been so sure, he began to 
think that there would be some difficulty in giving 
his message. He was not without some little fear 
of Marie, and hesitated to tell her that he had 
spread the report about her marriage. So he con- 
tented himself with simply announcing to her that 
George Voss intended to visit his old home, 

“Does my uncle know ?” Marie asked. 

“No; you are to tell him,” said Griesse. 

“T am to tell him! Why should I tell him? 
You can tell him.” 

“But George said that I was to let you know, 
and that you would tell your uncle. This) was 
quite unintelligible to Marie; but it was clear to her 
that she could make no such announcement after 
the conversation which she had had with her 
uncle. It was quite out of the question that she 
should be the first to announce George’s return, 
when she\had been twice warned on that Sunday 
afternoon not to think of him. ‘ You had better 
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let my uncle know yourself,” she. said, as she 
walked away. But young Greisse, knowing that he 
was already in trouble, and feeling that he might 
very probably make it worse, held his peace. 
When, therefore, one morning George Voss showed 
himself at the door of the inn neither his father 
nor Madame Voss expected him. 

But his father was kind to him, and his step- 
mother hovered round him with demonstrations of 
love and gratitude, as though much were due to 
him for coming back at all. ‘But you expected 
me?” said George. 

“No, indeed,” said his father. “We did not ex- 
pect you now any more than on any other day 
since you left us,” ; 

“TI sent word by Edmond Greisse,” said George. 
Edmond was interrogated, and declared that he 
had forgotten to give the message. George was 
too clever to pursue the matter any further, and 
when he first met Marie Bromar there was not a 
word said between them beyond what might have 
been said between any young persons so related 
after an absence of twelve months. George Voss 
was very careful to make no demonstration of af- 
fection for a girl who had forgotten him, and who 
was now, as he believed, betrothed to another man ; 
and Marie was determined that certainly no sign of 
the old love should first be shown by her. He had 
come back, perhaps just in time. He had returned 
just at the moment in which something must be 
decided.. She had felt how much there was in the 
little word which she had spoken to her uncle. 
When a girl says that she will try to reconcile 
herself to a man’s overtures, she has almost 
yielded. The word had escaped her without 
any such meaning on her part—had been spoken 
because she had feared to continue to contradict 
her uncle in the full completeness of a positive re- 
fusal. She had regretted it as soon as it had been 
spoken, but she could not recall it. She had seen in 
her uncle’s eye, and had heard in the tone of his 
voice, for how much that word had been taken ; 
but it had gone forth from her mouth, and she 
could not now rob it of its meaning. Adrian Ur- 
mand was to be back at Granpere in a few days— 
in ten days Michel Voss had said; and there were 
those ten days for her in which to resolve what she 
would do. Now, as though sent from Heaven, 
George had returned in this very interval of time. 
Might it not be that he would help her out of her 
difficulty? If he would only tell her to remain 
single for his sake, she would certainly turn her 
back upon her Swiss lover, let her uncle say what 
he might. She would make no engagement with 
George unless with her uncle’s sanction; but a 
word, a look of love, would fortify her against that 
other marriage. , 

George, she thought, had come back a man more 
to be worshiped than ever, as far as appearance 
went. What woman could doubt for a moment 
between two such men? Adrian Urmand was no 
doubt a pretty man, with black hair, of which he 
was very careful, with white hands, with bright, 
small, dark eyes which were very close together, 
with a thin, regular nose,a small mouth,‘and a 
black mustache which he was always pointing with 
his fingers. It was impossible to deny that he was 
good-looking after a fashion; but Marie despised 
him in her heart. She was almost bigger than he 
was, certainly stronger, and had no aptitude for 
the city niceness and point-device fastidiousness of 
such a lover. George Voss had come back, not 


taller than when he had left them, but broader in}. 


the shoulders, and more of aman. And then he 
had in his eye, and in his beaked nose, and his 
large mouth, and well-developed chin, that look of 
command which was a peculiar character of 
his father’s face, and which women, who judge 
of men by their feelings rather than their 
thoughts, always love to see. Marie, if 
she would consent to marry Adrian Urmand, 
might probably have her own way in the 
house in every thing; whereas it was certain 
enough that George Voss, wherever he might be, 
would desire to have his way. But yet there needed 
not a moment, in Marie’s estimation, to choose be- 


tween the two. George Voss was a real man; where 
as Adrian Urmand, tried by such a comparison, 
was, in her estimation, simply a rich trader in want 
of a wife. : 

In a day or two, the fatted calf was killed, and 
all went happily between George and his father. 


said George, slowly. 
than I could have expected. 
pect any.” 


should give. 
spoke of such a marriage as though the rumor of 
it had made him unhappy. 
asked almost with indifference. 
young man’s manner to Marie and Marie’s man- 
ner to him during the last two days had made bim 
certain that he had been right in supposing that 
they had both forgotten the little tenderness of a 


They walked together up into the mountains, and 
looked after the wood-cutting, and discussed the 
prospects of the inn at. Colmar. 
posed to think that George had better remain at 
Colmar, and accept Madame Faragon’s offer. 
you think that the house is worth anything, I will 
give you a few thousand franes to set it in order ; 
and then you had better agree to allow her so much 
a year for her life.” 
be nearly as young a man as his son; and then re- 
member, too, that he had other sons coming up 
who would be able to carry on the house at Gran- 
pere when he should be passed his work. Michel 
was a loving, generous-hearted man, and all feeling 
of anger with his son was over before they had 
been together two days. 
George,” he said. 
away from us for twelve months; and I might take 
a turn over the mountain, and get a lesson as to 
how you do things at Colmar. 
franes will help you, you shall have them. Will 
that make things go straight with you?” 
Voss thought the sum named would make things 
go very straight; but, as the reader knows, he had 
another matter near to his heart. 
father; but not in the joyous, thoroughly content- 
ed tone that Michel had expected. 
thing wrong about it?” Michel said, in that sharp 
tone which he used when something had suddenly 
displeased him. 


Michel was dis- 


“ If 


He probably felt himself to 


“You can’t do better, 
“You need not always stay 
If ten thousand 


George 


He thanked his 


“Ts there any- 


“There is nothing wrong, nothing wrong at all,” 
“The money is much more 
Indeed, I did not ex- 


“ What is it, then 2” 


“TY was thinking of something else. Tell me, 


father, is it true that Marie is going to be married 
to Adrian Urmand ?” 


“What makes you ask ?” 


“T heard a report of it,” said George. “Is it 


true?” 


The father reflected a moment what answer he 
It did not seem to him that George 


The question had been - 
And then the 


year ago, And Michel had thoroughly made up his 
mind that it would be well that Marie should mar- 
ry Adrian. He believed. that he had already van- 


quished Marie’s scruples. She had promised “ to 


try to think better of it” before George’s return ; 


and therefore was he not justified in regarding the 
matter as almost settled ? 
be married,” said he to his son. 


“T think that they will 


“Then there is something in it ?” 

“Oh, yes; there is a great deal in it, Urmand 
is very eager for it, and has asked me and her 
aunt, and we have consented.” 

“But has he asked her ?” 

“Yes; he has done that too,” said Michel. 

“ And what answer did he get?” 

“Well, I don’t know that it would be fair to tell 
that. Marie is not a girl likely to jump into a 
man’s arms at the first word. But I think there 
is no doubt that they will be betrothed before 
Sunday week. He is to be here again on Wednes- 
day.” 

“ She likes him, then?” 

“Qh, yes; of course she likes him.” Michel 
Voss had not intended tosay a word that was false. 
He was anxious to do the best in his power for 
both his son and his niece. He thoroughly under- 
stood that it was his duty as a father and a guard- 
ian to start them well in the world, to do all that 
he could for their prosperity, to feed their wants 
with his money, as a pelican feeds her young with 
blood from her bosom. Had he known the hearts) 
of each of them, could he have understood Marie’s 
constancy, or the obstinate silent stength of his 
son’s disposition, he would have let Adrian Ur- 
mand, with his business and his house at Basle, 
have sought a wife in any other quarter when 
he listed, and would have joined together the 
hands of these two whom he loved, with a paternal 
biessing. But hedid not understand. He thought 
that he saw everything when he saw nothing! and 
now he was deceiving his son; for it was untrue 


that Marie had any such “liking” for Adrian Ur- 
mand as that of which George had spoken. 

“Tt is as good as settled, then?” said George, 
not showing by any tone of his voice the anxiety 
with which the question was asked. 

“T think it is as good as settled,” Michel an- 
swered, Before they got back to the inn George 
had thanked his father for his liberal offer, had de- 
clared that he would accede to Madame Faragon’s 
proposition, and had made his father understand 
that he must return to Colmar on the next Monday 
—two days before that on which Urmand was ex- 
pected at Granpere. 

The Monday came, and hitherto there had been 
no word of explanation between George and Marie. 
Everyone in the house knew that he was about to re- 
turn to Colmar,and everyone in the house knew that 
he had been entirely reconciled to his father. Ma- 
dame Voss had asked some question about him and 
Marie, and had been assured by her husband that 
there was nothing in that suspicion. “I told you 
from the beginning,” said he, “that there was 
nothing of that sort, I only wish that George 
would think of marrying some one, now that he 
is to have a large house of his own over his 
head.” 

George had determined a dozen times that he 
would, and a dozen times that he would not, speak 
to Marie about her coming marriage, changing his 
mind as often as it was formed. Of what use was 
it to speak to her? he would say to himself. Then 
again he would resolye that he would scorch her 
false heart by one withering word before he went. 
Chance at last arranged it for him. Before he 
started he found himself alone with her for a mo- 
ment, and it was almost impossible that he should 
not say something. Then he did speak. ‘“ They 
tell me you are going to be married, Marie. I hope 
you will be happy and prosperous.” 

“Who tells you so ?”’ 

“Tt is true, at any rate, I suppose ?” 

“ Not that I know of. If my uncle and aunt 
choose to dispose of me, I cannot help it.” 

“Tt is well for girls to be disposed of some- 
times. It saves them aworld of trouble.” 

“T don’t know what you mean by that, George 
—whether it is intended to be ill-natured.” 

‘No, indeed. Why should I be ill-natured to 
you? J heartily wish you to be well and happy. 
I dare say M. Urmand will make you a good hus- 
band. Good-bye, Marie. I shall be off in a few 
minutes. Will you not say farewell to me?” 

“Farewell, George.” 

“We used to be friends, Marie.” 

“Yes; we used to be friends.” 

“ And I have never forgotten the old days. I 
will not promise to come to your marriage, because 
it would not make either of us happy, but I shall 
wish you well. God bless you, Marie!” Then he 
put his arm round her and kissed her, as he might 
have done to a sister—as it was natural that he 
should do to Marie Bromar, regarding heb as a 
cousin. She did not speak a word more, and then 
he was gone! 

She had been quite unable to tell him the truth. 
The manner in which he had first addressed her 
made it impossible for her to tell him that she was 
not engaged to marry Adrian Urmand, that she 
was determined if possible to avoid the marriage, 
and that she had no love for Adrian Urmand. Had 
she done so, she would in so doing have asked him 
to come backto her. That she should do this was 
impossible. And yet as he left her some suspicion 
of the truth, some hglf-formed idea of the real 
state of the man’s mind in reference to her, flashed 
across her own. She seemed to feel that she 
was specially unfortunate, but she felt at the same 
time that there was no means within her reach of 
setting things right. And she was as convinced 
as ever she had been that her uncle would never 
give his consent to a marriage between her and 
George Voss, As for George himself, he left her 
with an assured conviction that she was the prom- 
ised bride of Adrian Urmand. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Tue world seemed yery hard to Marie Bromar 
when she was left alone. Though there were many 
who. loyed her, of whose real affection she had no 
doubt, there was no one to whom she could go for 
assistance. Her uncle’ in this matter was her 


~ 
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enemy, and her aunt was completely under her 
uncle’s guidance. Madame Voss spoke to her often 
in these days of the coming of Adrian Urmand, 
but the manner of her speaking was such that no 
comfort could be taken from it. Madame Voss 
would risk an opinion as to the room which the 
young man ought to oceupy, and the manner in 
which he should be fed and entertained. For it 
was thoroughly understood that he was coming on 
this occasion as a lover, and not as a trader, and 
that he wascomingas the guest of Michel Voss. 
and not as a customer to the inn. ‘I suppose he 
can take his supper like the other people,” Marie 
said to her aunt. And again, when the question 
of wine was mooted, she was almost saucy. “If 
he’s thirsty,” she said, “ what did for him last week 
will do for him next week ; and if he’s not thirsty, 
he had better leave it alone.” But girls are al- 
ways allowed to be saucy about their lovers, and 
Madame Voss did not count this for much. 

Marie was always thinking of those last words 
which had been spoken between her and George, 
and of the kiss that he had given her. ‘“ We tised 
to be friends,” he had said, and then he had de- 
clared that he had never forgotten old days. 
Marie was quick, intelligent, and ready to perceive 
at half a glance—to understand at half a word— 
as is the way with clever women. A thrill had 
gone through her as she heard thesone of the young 
man’s voice, and she had half told herself all the 
truth, He had not quite ceased to think of her, 
Then he went without saying the other one word, that 
would have been needful, without even looking the 
truth into her face. He had gone, and had plainly 
given her to understand that he acceded to this 
marriage with Adrian Urmand. How was she to 
read it all? Was there more than one way in 
which a wounded woman, so sore at heart, could 
read it? He had told her that though he loved 
her still, it did not suit him to trouble himself with 
her asa wife; and that he would throw upon her 
head the guilt of having been false to their old vows, 
Though she loved him better than all the world, 
she despised him for his thoughtful treachery. In 
her eyes it was treachery. He must have known 
the truth. What right had he to suppose that she 
would be false to him—he, who had never known 
her tolieto him? And was it not his business, as 
aman, to speak some word, to ask some question, by 
which, if he doubted, the truth might be made 
known to him? She, a woman, could ask no ques- 
tion. She could speak no word. She could not 
renew her assurances to him till he should have 
asked her to renew them. He was either false, or 
a traitor, or a coward. She was very angry with 
him—so angry that she was almost driven by her 
anger to throw herself into Adrian’s arms, She 
was the more angry because she was full sure that 
he had not forgotten his old love—that his heart 
was not altogether changed. Had it appeared to 
her that the sweet words of former days had van- 
ished from his memory, though they had clung to 
hers—that he had, in truth, learned to look upon 
his Granpere experiences as the simple doings of 
his boyhood—her pride would have been hurt, but 
she would haye been angry with herself rather than 
with him. But it had not been so. The regpect- 
ful silence of his sojourn in the house had told her 
that it was not so. The tremor in his voice, as he 
reminded her that they once had been friends, had 
plainly told her that it was not so. He had ac- 
knowledged that they had been betrothed, and that 
the plight between them was still strong; but, 
wishing to be quit of it, he had thrown the burden 
of breaking it upon her. 

She was very wretched, but she did not go about 
the house with downcast eyes or humble looks, or 
sit idle in a corner with her hands before her. She 
was quick and eager in the performance of her 
work, speaking sharply to those who came in con- 
tact with her, Peter Veque, her chief minister, 
had but a poor time of it in these days; and she 
spoke an angry word or two to Edmond Greisse. 
She had, in truth, spoken no words to Edmond 
Greisse that were not angry since that ill-starred 
comnrunication of which he had only given her the 
half. _ To her aunt she was brusque and almost ill- 
mannered. 

“What is the matter with you, Marie?” Madame 
Voss said to her one morning, when she had been 
snubbed rather rudely by her niece. Marie in 
answer shook her head and shrugged her shoulders. 


“If you cannot put on a better look before M. Ur- 
mand comes, I think he will hardly hold to his bar- 


“ Who wants him to hold to his bargain?” said 
Marie, sharply. Then, feeling ill inclined to discuss 
the matter with her aunt, she left the room, Ma- 
dame Voss, who had been assured by her husband 
that Marie had no real objection to Adrian Ur- 
mand, did not understand it all. 

“Tam sure Marie is unhappy,” she said to her 
husband when he came in at noon that day. 

“ Yes,” said he. “It seems strange, but it is 
so, I fancy, with the best of our young women. 
Her feeling of modesty—of bashfulness, if you 
will—is outraged by being told that she is to ad- 
mit this man as her lover. She won’t make the 
worse wife on that account when he gets her 
home.” Madame Voss was not quite sure that her 
husband was right. She had not before observed 
young women to be made savage in their daily work 
by the outrage of their modesty of an acknowledged 
lover. But,as usual, she submitted te her hus- 
band. Had she not done so, there would have 
come that glance from the corner of his eye, and 
that curl in his lip, and that gentle breath from 
his nostril, which had become to her the expres- 
sion of imperious marital authority, Nothing could 
be kinder, more truly affectionate, than was the 
heart of her husband toward her niece, There- 
fore Madame Voss yielded, and comforted herself 
by an assurance that, as the best was being done 
for Marie, she need not subject herself to her hus- 
band’s displeasure by contradiction or interference. 

Michel Voss himself said little or nothing to his 
niece at this time. She had yielded to him, mak- 
ing him a promise that she would endeavor to ac- 
cede to his wishes, and he felt that he was bound 
in honor not to trouble her further, unless she 
should show herself to be disobedient when the 
moment of trial came. He was not himself at ease, 
he was not comfortable at heart, because he knew 
that Marie was avoiding him. Though she would 
still stand behind his chair at supper—when for a 
moment she would be still, she did not put her hands 
upon his head, nor did she speak to him more than 
the nature of her service required. Twice he tried 
to induce her to sit with them at table, as though 
to show that her position was altered, now that 
she was about to become a bride; but he was al- 
together powerless to effect any such change as 
this. No words that could have been spoken would 
have induced Marie to seat herself at the table, so 
well did she understand all that such a change in 
her habits would have seemed to imply. There 
was now hardly one person in the supper-room of 
the hotel who did not instinctively understand the 
reason which made Michel Voss anxious that his, 
niece should sit down, and that other reasons which 
made her sternly refuse to comply with his request. 
So day followed day, and there was but little said 
between the uncle and the niece, though heretofore 
—up to a time within a fortnight of the present 
day—the whole business of the house had- been 


gain,” said Madame Voss, who was angry. | 


managed by little whispered conferences between — 


them. “I think we'll do so and so, uncle;” or, 
“ Just you manage it yourself, Marie.” Such, and 
such like words had passed every morning and 
evening, with an understanding between them full 
and complete. Now each was afraid of the other, 
and everything was astray,” 

But Marie was still gentle with the children; 
when she could be with them for half an hour, 
she would sit with them on her lap, or clustering © 
round, kissing them, and saying soft words to them 
—even softer in her affection than had been her 
wont. They understood as well as everybody else 
that something was wrong; that there was to be 
some change as to Marie which perhaps would not 
be a change for the better; that there was cause 
for melancholy, for close kissing, as though such 
kissing were in preparation for parting, and for 
soft strokings with their little 
Marie were to be pitied for that which was about 
to come upon her, “Isn't somebody coming to 
take you away ?”’ little Michel asked her, when they 
were quite alone. Marie had not known how to 
answer him, She had therefore embraced him 
closely, and a tear fell upon his face. “Ah,” he 
said, ‘I know somebody is coming to take you 
away. Will not papa help you?” She had not 
spoken ; but for the moment she had taken courage, 
and had resolved that she would help herself. 


ands, as though ~ 


‘ 


At length the day was there on which Adrian 
Urmand was to come. It was his purpose to travel 
by Mulhouse and Remiremont, and Michel Voss 
drove over to the latter town to fetch him. It was 
felt by everyone—it could not be but felt—that 
there was something special in his coming. His 
arrival now was not like the arrival of anyone else. 
Marie, with all her resolution that it should be like 
usual ‘arrivals at the inn, could not avoid the mak- 
ing of some difference herself. A better supper 
was prepared than usual; and at the last moment 
she herself assisted in preparing it. The young 
men clustered round the door of the hotel earlier 
than usual to welcome the new-comer. M. le Cure 
was there with a clean white collar, and with his 
best hat. Madame Voss had changed her gown, 
and appeared in her own little room before her 
husband returned, almost in her Sunday apparel. 
She had said a doubtful word to Marie, suggesting 
a clean ribbon or an altered frill. Marie had re- 
plied only bya look. She would not have changed 
a pin for Urmand’s coming had all Granpere come 
round her to tell her that it was needful. If the 
man wanted more to eat than was customary, let 
him have it. It was not for her to measure her 
uncle’s hospitality. But her ribbons and her pins 
were her own. 

The carriage was driven up to the door, and 
Michel with his young friend descended among the 
circle of expectant admirers, Urmand was rich, 
always well dressed, and now he was to be success- 
ful in love. He had about him a look as of a suc- 
cessful, prosperous lover, as he jumped out of the 
little carriage with his portmanteau in his hand, 
and his great-coat with its silk linings open at the 
breast. ere was a consciousness in him and in 
everyone there that he had not come now to buy 
linen. He made his way into the little room where 
Madame Voss was standing up waiting for him, 
and was taken by the hand by her. Michel Voss 
soon followed them. ‘And where is Marie?” 
Michel asked. An answer came from some one 
that Marie was up stairs, Supper would soon be 
ready, and Marie was busy. Then Michel sent yp 
an order by Peter that Marie should come down. 
But Marie did not come down. “She had gone to 
her own room,” Peter said. Then there came a 
frown on Michel’s brow. Marie had promised to 
try, and this was not trying. He said no more till 
they went up to supper. There was Marie stand- 
ing as usual at the soup tureen. Urmand walked 
up to her, and they touched each other’s hand; but 
Marie said never a word) The frown on Michel’s 
brow was very black, but Marie went on dispensing 
her soup. 


CHAPTER VIL. 


Apriax Ursanp, in spite of his white hands 

d his well-combed locks and the silk lining to 
his coat, had so much of the spirit of a man that 
he was minded to hold his head well up before the 
irl whom he wished to make his wife. Michel, 
uring that drive from Remiremont, had told him 
that he might probably prevail. Michel had said 
a thousand things in favor of his niece, and not a 
word to her prejudice; but he had so spoken, or 
had endeavored go to speak, as to make Urmand 
understand that Marie could only be won with dif- 
ficulty, and that she was perhaps unaccountably 
averse to the idea of matrimony. ‘She is like a 
young filly, you know, that starts and plunges when 
she ia touched,” he had said. ‘ You think there is 
nobody else?” Urmand had asked. Then Michel 
Voss had answered with confidence, “I am sure 
there is nobody else.” Urmand had listened and 
said very little; but when at supper he saw that 
the uncle was ruffled in his temper, and sat silent 
with a black brow, that Madame Voss was troubled 
in spirit, and that Marie dispensed her soup with- 
out vouchsafing a look to anyone, he felt that it 
dehooved him to do his best, and he did it. He 
talked freely to Madame Voss, telling her the news 
from Basle ; how at length he thought the French 
trade was reviving, and how all the Swiss authori- 
ties were still opposed to the German occupation of 
Alsace, and how flax was likely to be dearer than 
ever he had seen it, and how the traveling English 
were fewer this year than usual, to the great detri- 


ment of the innkeepers, Every now and then he 
would say a word to 
near him, speaking in a cheery tone, 


Marie herself as she passed 
and striving 
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his best to dispel a black silence which on the 
present occasion would have been specially lugu- 
brious. Upon the whole, he did his work well, and 
Michel Voss was aware of it; but Marie Bromar 
entertained no gentle thought respecting him. 
He was not wanted there, and he ought not to 
have come. She had given him an answer, and he 
ought to have taken it. Nothing, she declared to 
herself, was meaner than a man who would go toa 
girl’s parents or guardians for support when the 
girl herself had told him that she wished to have 
nothing to do with him. Marie had promised that 
she would try, but every feeling of her heart was 
against the struggle. 

After supper Michel with his young friend sat 
some time at the table, for the innkeeper had 
brought forth a bottle of his best Burgundy in 
honor of the occasion. When they had eaten their 
fruit, Madame Voss left the room, and Michel and 
Adrian were soon alone together, * Say nothing to 
her till to-morrow,” said Michel in a low voice. 

“J will not,” said Adrian. “Ido not wonder 
that she should be put out of face if she knows 
why I have come.” 

“Of course she knows. Give her to-night and 
to-morrow, and we will see how itis to be.” 

At this time Marie was up stairs with the chil- 
dren, resolute that nothing should induce her to go 
down till she should be sure that their visitor 
had gone to his chamber.’ There were many things 
about the house which it was her custom to see in 
their place before she went to her rest, and nobody 
should say that she neglected her work because of 
this dressed-up doll; but she would wait till she 
was sure of him—till she was sure of her uncle 
also. In her present frame of mind she could not 
have spoken to the doll with ordinary courtesy. 
What she feared was that her uncle should seek 
her up stairs. 

But Michel had some idea that her part in the 
play was not an easy one, and was minded to spare 
her for that night. But she had promised to try, 
and she must be reminded of her promise. Hith- 
erto she certainly had not tried. Hitherto she had 
been ill-tempered, petulant, and almost rude. He 
would not see her himself this evening, but he 
would send a message to her by his wife. ‘ Tell 
her from me that I shall expect to see smiles on 
her face to-morrow,” said Michel Voss. And as he 
spoke there certainly were no smiles on his own. 

“T suppose she is flurried,” said Madame Voss. 

“Ah, flurried! That may do for to-night. I 
have been very good to her. Had she been my 
own I could not have been kinder. F have loved 
her just as if she were my own. Of course I look 
now for the obedience of a child.” 

“She does not mean to be undutiful, Michel.” 

“T do not know about meaning. I like reality, 
and I will have it, too. I consulted herself, and 
was more forbearing than most fathers would be. 
I talked to her about it, and she promised me that 
she would do her best to entertain the man. Now 
she receives him and me with an old frock and a 
sulky face. Who pays for her clothes? She has 
everything she wants, just as a daughter, and 
she would not take the trouble to change her 
dress to grace my friend—as you did, as any daugh- 
ter would! Iam angry with her.” 

“Do not be angry with her. I think I can un- 
derstand why she did not put on another frock.” 

“So can I understand. I can understand well 
enough. Iam nota fool, What is it she wants, I 
wonder? What is it she expects? Does she think 
some count from Paris is to come and fetch her?” 

“Nay, Michel, I think she expects nothing of 
that sort.” 

“Then let her behave like any other young wo- 
man, and do as she is bid. He is not old or ugly, 
or a sot or a gambler. Upon my word and honor, 
T can’t conceive what it is that she wants. I can’t 
indeed.” It was perhaps the fault of Michel Voss 
that he could not understand that a young woman 
should live in the same house with him and have a 
want which he did not conceive. Poor Marie! All 
that she wanted now, at this moment, was to be 
let alone ! : 

Madame Voss, in obedience to her husband’s 
commands, went up to Marie, and found her sitting 
in the children’s room, leaning with her head on 
her hand and her elbow on the table, while the 
children were asleep around her, She was waiting 
till the house should be quiet, so that she could go 


down and complete her work. “Oh, is it you, 
Aunt Josey?” she said. “I am waiting till uncle 
and M. Urmand are gone, that I may go down and 
put away the wine and the fruit.” 

“Never mind that to-night, Marie.” 

“Oh, yes, I will go down presently. I should 
not be happy if the things were not put straight. 
Everything is about the house everywhere. We 
need not, I’ suppose, become like pigs because M. 
Urmand has come from Basle.” 

“No; we need not be like pigs,” said Madame 
Voss. “Come into my room a moment, Marie. I 
want to speak to you. Your uncle won’t be up 
yet.” Then she led the way, and Marie followed 
her. “Your uncle is becoming angry, Marie, be- 
cause” 

“ Because why ? 
him angry ?” 

““Why are you so cross to this young man ?” 

“T am not cross, Aunt Josey. I went on just 
the same as T always do. If Uncle Michel wants 
anything else, that is his fault, not mine.” 

“Of course’ you know what he wants, and I 
must say that you ouglit to obey him. You gave 
him a sort of a promise, and now he thinks that 
you are breaking it.” 

“TY gave him no promise,” said Marie, stoutly. 

“He says that you told him that you would, at 
any rate, be civil to M. Urmand.” 

“And I have been civil,” said Marie. 

“You did not speak to him.” 

““T never do speak to anybody,” said Marie. “TI 
have got something to think of instead of talking 
to the people. How would the things go if I took 
to talking to the people, and left everything to 
that little goose, Peter? Uncle Michel is unrea- 
sonable—and unkind.” 

‘““ He means to do the best by you in his power. 
He wants to treat you just as though you were his 
daughter.” 

“Then let him leave me alone. I don’t want 
anything to be done. If I were his daughter he 
would not grudge me permission to stop at home 
in his house. I don’t want anything else. I have 
never complained.” 

“ But, mydear, it is time that you should be set- 
tled in the world.” 

“T am settled. I don’t want any other settle- 
ment—if they will only let me alone.” 

“Marie,” said Madame Voss, after a short pause, 
“T sometimes think that you still have got George 
Voss in your head.” 

“Ts it that, Aunt Josey, that makes my uncle go 
on like this ?” asked Marie, 

“You do not answer me, child.” 

“JT do not know what answer you want. When 
George was here I hardly spoke to him. If Uncle 
Michel is afraid of me, I will give him my sol- 
emn promise never to marry anyone without his 
permission,” 

“George Voss will never come back for you,” 
said Madame Voss. 

“He will come when I ask him,” said Marie, 
flashing round upon her aunt with all the fire of 
her bright eyes. ‘Does anyone say that I have 
done anything to bring him to me? If so, it is 
false, whoever says it. I have done nothing. He 
has gone away, and let him stay. I shall not 
send for him. Uncle Michel need not be afraid 
of me because of George.” 

By this time Marie was speaking almost in a 
fury of passion, and her aunt was almost subdued 


Have I done anything to make 


by her. “Nobody is afraid of you, Marie,” she 
said. 

“Nobody need be. If they will let me alone, 
I will do no harm to anyone.” \ 

“But, Marie, you would wish to be married 
some day.” 

“Why should I wish to be married? If I liked 
him I would take him; but I don't. Oh, Aunt 


Josey, I thought you would be my friend!” 

“T cannot be your friend, Marie, if you oppose 
your uncle. He has done everything for you, 
and he must know best what is good for you. 
There can be no reason against M. Urmand, and 
if you persist in being so unruly, he will only 
think that it is because you want George to come 
back for you.” 

“T care nothing for George,” said Marie, as she 
left the room; “nothing at all—nothing.” 

About half an hour afterward, liste at her 
own door, she heard the sound of her uncle’s feet 
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as he went to his room, and knew that the house 
was quiet. Then she ¢rept forth, and went about 
her business. Nobody should say that she neg- 
lected anything because of this unhappiness. She 
brushed the crumbs from the long table, and 
smoothed the cloth for the next morning’s break- 
fast; she put away bottles and dishes, and she 
locked up cupboards. and saw that the windows 
andthe doors were fastened. Then she went down 
to her books in the little office below stairs. In 
the performance of her daily duty there were en- 
tries to be made and figures to be adjusted, which 
would have been done in the course of the evening 
had it not been that she had been driven up stairs 
by fear of her loverand her uncle. But by the 
time that she took herself up to bed nothing had 
been omitted. And after the book was closed she 
sat there, trying to resolve what she would do. 
Nothing had, perhaps, given her so sharp a pang 
as her aunt’s assurance that George Voss would 
not come back to her, as’ her aunt’s suspicion that 
she was looking for his return. It was not that 
she had been deserted, but that others should be 
able to taunt her with her desolation. She had 
never whispered the name of George to anyone 
since he had left Granpere, and sht thought that 
she might have been spared this indignity. “If 
he fancies I want to interfere with him,” she said 
to herself, thinking of her uncle, and)of her un- 
cle’s plans in reference to his son, “he will find 
that he is mistaken.” - Then it occurred to. her 
that she wonld be driven to accept Adrian Ur- 
mand to prove that she was heart-whole in regard 
to George Voss. 

She sat ‘there, thinking of it, till the night was 
half spent, and when she crept up cold to bed she 
she had almost made up her mind that it 
would be best for her to do as her uncle wished. 
As for loving the man, that was out of the ques- 
tion. But then would it not be better to do with- 
out love altogether ? 


CHAPTER VIII. 


“ How is it to be?” said Miche] to his niece the 
next morning. The question was asked down stairs 
in the little room, while Urmand was sitting at a table 
in the chamber above, waiting for the landlord. 
Michel Voss had begun to feel that his visitor 
would be very heavy on hand, having come there 
as a visitor, and not as a man of business, unless 
he could be handed oyer to the womankind. But 
no such handling over would be possible unless 
Marie would acquiesee. “How is it to be?” 
Michel asked. He had so prepared himself that 
he was ready, in accordance with a word or a look 
from his niece, either to be very angry; thoroughly 
imperious, and resolute to have his way with the 
dependent girl, or else to be all smiles and kind- 
ness and confidence and affection, There was 
nothing she should not have if she would only be 
amenable to reason. 

“How is what to be, Uncle Michel?” said 
Marie. 

The landlord thought that he discovered an in- 
dication of concession in his niece’s voice, and 
began immediately to adapt himself to softer 
courses. ‘ Well, Marie, you know what it is we 
all wish. I hope you understand that we love you 
well, and think so much of you that we would not 
intrust you to anyone living who did not bear a 
high character and seem to deserve you.” He was 
looking into Marie’s face as he spoke, and saw that 
she was soft and thoughtful in her mood, not proud 
and scornful as she had been on the preceding 
evening. “ You have grown up here with us, Marie, 
till it has almost come upon us with surprise that 
you are a beautiful young woman, instead of a 
great straggling girl.” 

“T wish I was a great straggling girl still.” 

“Do not say that, my darling. We must all 
take the world as it is, you know. But here you 
are, and of course it is my duty and your aunt’s 
duty”—it was ‘always a sign of high good humor 
on the part of Michel Voss when Te spoke of his 
wife as being anybody in the household—“my 
duty and your aunt’s duty to see and do the best 
for you.” 

“You have always done the best for me in let- 
ting me be here.” 

“Well, my dear, I hope so. You had to be 
here, and you fell into this way of life naturally. 


But sometimes, when I have seen you waiting on 
the people about the house, I’ve thought it wasn’t 
quite right.” 

“T think it was quite right. Peter couldn’t do 
it all, and he’d be sure to make a mess of it.” 

“We must have two Peters; that’s all. But, as 
I» was saying, that kind of thing was natural 
enough before you were grown up, and had become 
—what shall I say?—such a handsome young 
woman.” Marie laughed and turned up her nose 
and shook her head, but it may be presumed that 
she received some comfort from her uncle’s com- 
pliments. “And then I began to see, and your 
aunt began to see, that it wasn’t right that you 
should spend your life handing soup to the young 
men here.” 

“Tt is Peter who always hands the soup to the 
young men.” 

“Well, well; but you are waiting upon them 
and upon us.” 

“JT trust the day is never to come, uncle, when 
I’m to be ashamed of ‘waiting upon you.” When 
he heard this, he put his arm round her and kissed 
her. Had he known at that moment what her 
feelings were in regard to his son, he would have 
recommended Adrian Urmand to go back to Basle. 
Had he known what were George’s feelings, he 
would at once have sent for his son from Colmar. 

“T hope you may give me my pipe and my cup 
of coffee when I’m such an old fellow that I can’t 
get up to help myself. That’s the sort of reward 
we look forward to from those we love and cherish, 
But, Marie, when we see you as yOu are now— 
your aunt and I—we feel that this kind of thing 
shouldn’t go on. We want the world to know that 
you are a daughter to us, not a servant.” 

“Oh, the world—the world, uncle! Why should 
we care for the world?” 

“We must scare, my dear. And you yourself, 
my dear—if this went on for a few years longer— 
you yourself would become very tired of it. It 
isn’t what we should like for you if you were our 
own daughter. Can’t you understand that?” 

“No, I can’t.” 

“Yes, my dear, yes.» I’m sure you do. 


Very 
well. Then there comes this young man, 


I am 


‘not a bit surprised that he should fall in love with 


you, because I should do it myself if I were not 
your uncle.” Then she caressed his arm. How 
was she to keep herself from caressing him when 
he spoke so sweetly to her? ‘ We were not a bit 
surprised when he came and told us how it was. 
Nobody could have behaved better. Everybody 
must admit that. He spoke of you to me and to 
your aunt as though you were the highest lady in 
the land.” 

“T don’t want anyone to speak of me as though 
I were a high lady.” 

“J mean in the way of respect, my dear. Every 
young woman must wish to be treated with respect 
by any young man who comes after her. Well, he 
told us that it was the great wish of his life that 
you should be his wife. He’s a man who has a 
right to look for a wife, because he can keep a 
wife. He has a house, and a business, and ready 
money.” 

“What's all that, uncle?” 

“Nothing; nothing at all. No more than that” 
—saying which; Michel Voss threw his right hand 
and arm loosely abroad—‘no more than that, if 
he; were not himself well-behaved along with it. 
We want to see you married to him—your aunt 
and I—because we are sure that he will be a good 
husband to you.” ; 

“But if I don’t love him, Uncle Michel ?” 

“Ah, my dear; that’s where I think itis that 
you are dreaming, and will go on dreaming till 
you've lost yourself, unless your aunt and I inter- 
fere to prevent it. Love is all very well. Of course 
you must love your hushand. But it doesn’t do 
for young women to let themselves be run away 
with by romantic ideas ; it doesn’t indeed, my dear. 
I’ve heard of young women who've fallen in. love 
with statues and men in armor out of poetry, and 
grand fellows that they put into books, and there 
they’ve been waiting, waiting, waiting till some 
man in armorshould come for them. The man in 
armor doesn’t come. But sometimes there comes 
somebody who looks like.a man in armor, and that’s 
the worst of all.” : 


“TJ don’t want a man in armor, Uncle Michel.’|, 


“No, I dare say not. But thetruth is, you don’t 


know what you want. The proper thing for a 
young woman is to get herself well settled, if she 
has the opportunity, There are people who think 
so much of money that they'd give a child almost 
to anybody as long as he was rich. Ishouldn’t like 
to see you marry a man as old as myself.” 

4 “JT shouldn’t care how old he was if I loved 

im.” 

“Nor to a curmudgeon,” vontinued Michel, not 
caring to notice the interruption, “nor to an ill- 
tempered fellow, or one who gambled, or one who 
would use bad words to you. But here'is a young 
man who has no faults at all.” 

‘“T hate people who have no faults,” said Marie. 

“Now you must give him an answer to-day or : 
to-morrow. You remember what you promised me 
when we were coming home the other day.’ Ma- 
rie remembered her promise very well, and thought 
that a great deal more had been made of it than 
justice would have permitted. “I don’t want to 
hurry you at all, only it makes me sosad at heart 
when my own girl won’t come and say a kind word 
to me, and give me a kiss before we part at night. 
I thought so much of that last night, Marie—I 
couldn’t sleep for thinking of it.” On hearing this 
she flung her arms round his neck and kissed him 
on each cheek and on his lips. “I get to feel so, 
Marie, if there’s anything wrong between you and 
me, that I don’t know whist I'm doing. Will you 
do this for me, my dear? Come and sit at) table 
with us this evening, and make one of us. Atany 
rate, come and show that we don’t want to make 
a servant of you. Then we'll put off the restof it 
till to-morrow.”” When such a request was made 
to her in such words, how could she not accede to 
it? She had no alternative but to say that she 
would do in this respect as he would have her. She 
smiled, and nodded her head, and kissed him again. 
“And, Marie, darling, put on a pretty frock—for 
my sake. I like to see you gay and pretty.” Again 
she nodded her head, and again she kissed him. 
Such requests so made she felt that it would be im- 
possible that she should refuse. 

And yet when she came to think about it as she 
went about the house alone, the granting of such 
requests was, in fact, yielding in everything. If 
she made herself smart for this young man, and 
sat next to him, and smiled, and talked of him, con- 
scious, as she would be—and he would be 
that she was so placed that she might become his 
wife, how afterward could she hold her ground ? 
And if she were really resolute to hold her g1 
would it not be much better that she should do so 
by giving up no point, even though her uncle’s an- 
ger should rise hot against her? But now she had 
promised her uncle, and she knew that she could 
not go back from her word. It would be better 
for her, she told herself, to think no more about 
it. Things must arrange themselves, What did 
it matter whether she were wretched’ at Basle or 
wretched at Granpere? The only thing that could 
give a charm toher life was altogether out of 
her reach. 

After this conversation Michel went up stairs to 
his young friend, and within a quarter of an hour 


had handed him over to his wife. It was, of course, — 


understood now that Marie was not to be troubled till 
the time came for her to sit down at table with her 
smart frock. Michel explained to his wife the full 
amount of his success, and ackowledged that he 
felt that Marie was already pretty nearly over- 
come. ’ 

“She'll try to be pleasant for my sake this eve-— 
ning,” he said, “and so she'll fall into the way of 
being intimate with him; and when he asks her 
to-morrow, she'll be forced to take him.” 

“It never occurred to him, as he said this, that 
he was forming a plan for sacrificing the girl he 
loved, He imagined that he was doing his duty 
by his niece thoroughly, and was rather proud of 
his own generosity. In the afternoon Adrian Ur- 
mand was taken out for'a drive to the ravine by 
Madame Voss. They both, no doubt, felt that this - 
was very tedious; but they were by nature patient 
—quite unlike Michel Voss or Marie—and each of 
them was aware that there was a duty to be done. 
Adrian, therefore, was satisfied to potter about the 
rayine, and Madame Voss assured him at least a 
dozen times that it was the dearest wish of her 
heart to call him her nephew-in-law. — § 


At last the time for supper came. out 


the day Marie had said very little to anyone after, 
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leaving her uucle. Ideas flitted across her mind 
of various modes of escape. What if she were to 
run away—to, her cousin’s house at Epinal; and 
write from thence to say that this proposed mar- 
riage was impossible? But her cousin at Epinal 
was a stranger to her, and her uncle had always 
been to her the same as a father. Then she 
thought of going to Colmar, of telling the whole 
truth to George, and of dying when he re- 
fused her—for refuse her he would. But this 
was a dream rather than a plan. Or how 
would it be if she went to her uncle now at 
once, while the young man was away at the ravine, 


and swear to him that nothing on earth should 


induce her to marry Adrian Urmand? But brave 
as Marie was, she was afraid to do this. He had 
told her*how he suffered when they two did not 
stand well together, and she feared to be ac- 
cused by him of unkindness and ingratitude. And 
how would it be with her if she did not accept the 
man? She was sufficiently alive to the necessities 
of the world to know that it would be well to 
have a home of her own, and a husband, and chil- 
dren if God would send them. She understood 
quite as well as Michel Voss did that to be head 
waiter at the Lion d’Or was not a career in life 
of which she could have reason to be proud, As 
the afterneon went on she was in great doubt, 
She spread the cloth, and prepared the room for 
supper, somewhat earlier than usual, knowing that 
she should require some minutes for her toilet. It 
was necessary that she should explain to Peter that 
he must take upon himself some self-action upon 
this occasion, and it may be doubted whether she 
did this with perfect good humor. She was angry 
when she had to look for him before she com- 
menced her operations, and scolded him because he 
could not understand without being told why she 
went away and left him twenty minutes before the 
bell was rung. 

As soon as the bell was heard through the house 
Michel Voss, who was waiting below with his wife 
in a quite unusual manner, marshaled the way up 
stairs. He had partly expected that Marie 
would join them below, and was becoming fidgety 
lest she should break away from her engagement. 
He went first, and then followed Adrian and Ma- 
dame Voss together. The accustomed guests were 
all ready, because it had come to be generally un- 
derstood that this supper was to be, as it were, a 
supper of betrothal. Madame Voss had on her 
black silk gown. Michel aad changed his coat and 
his cravat. Adrian Urmand was exceedingly smart, 
The dullest intellect could perceive that there was 
something special in the wind. The two old ladies 
who were lodgers in the house came out from their 
rooms five minutes earlier than usual, and met the 
cortege from down stairs in the p 

When Michel entered the room he at once looked 
round for Marie. There she was standing at the 
soup tureen with her back to the company. But 
he could see that there hung down some ribbon 
from her waist, that her frock was not the ome she 
had worn inthe morning, and that in the article of 
her attire she had kept her word with him. He 
was very awkward. When one of the old ladies 
was about to seat herself in the chair next to Adrian 
—in preparation for which it must be admitted that 
Marie had made certain wicked arrangements— 
Michel, first by signs and afterward with audible 
words, intended to be whispered, indicated to the 
lady that she was required to place herself else- 
where, This was hard upon /the lady, as her 
own table napkin and a cup out of which she was 
wont to drink were placed at that spot. Marie, 
standing at the soup tureen, heard it all, and became 
very spiteful. Then her uncle called to her: 

“Marie, my dear, are you not coming ?” 

“ Presently, uncle,” replied Marie, in a clear 
voice, as she commenced to dispense the soup. 

She ladled out all the soup without once turning 
her face toward the company, then stood for a few 
moments as if in doubt, and after that walked 

up to her place. She had intended to sit 


~ next to her uncle, opposite to her lover, and there 


had been her chair. But Michel had insisted on 
bringing the old lady round to the seat that Marie 


had intended for herself, and so disarranging all 
her plans. The old lady had simpered and smiled 
and made a little speech to M. Urmand, which 
everybody had heard. Marie, too, had heard it all. 

at t the thing had to be done, and she plucked up 


B 


her courage and did it. She placed herself next to 
her lover, and, as she did so, felt that it was neces- 
sary that she should say something at the moment. 

“Here I am, Uncle Michel, but yow’ll find you'll 
miss me before supper is over.” : 

“There is somebody would much rather have 
you than his supper.” said the horrid old lady op- 
posite.” 

Then there was a pause, a terrible pause, 

“Perhaps it used to beso when young men 
came to sup with you, years ago; but nowadays 
men like their supper,” said Marie, who was driven 
on by her anger to a ferocity which she could not 
restrain. 

“JT did not mean to give offense,” said the poor 
old lady, meekly. 

Marie, as she thought of what she had said, re- 
pented so bitterly that she could hardly refrain 
from tears- 

“There is no offense at all,” said Michel, angrily. 

“Will you allow me to give you a little wine?” 
said Adrian, turning to his neighbor. 

Marie bowed her head and held her glass, but the 
wine remained in it to the end of the supper, and 
there it was left. 

When it was all over, Michel felt that it had 
not been a success. With the exception of her 
savage speech to the disagreeable old lady, Marie 
had behaved well. She was on her mettle, and 
very anxious to show that she could sit at table 
with Adrian Urmand and be at her ease. She was 
not at her ease, but she made a bold fight, which 
was more than was done by her uncle or her aunt. 
Michel was unable to speak in his ordinary voice 
or with his usual authority, and Madame Voss 
hardly uttered a word. Urmand, whose position 
was the hardest of all, struggled gallantly, but was 
quite unable to keep up any continyed conversa- 
tion. The old lady had been thoroughly silenced, 
and neither she nor her sister again opened their 
mouth. When Madame Voss rose from her chair, 
in order that they might all retire, the conscious- 
ness of relief was very great. 

For that night Marie’s duty to her uncle was 
done. So much had been understood. She was to 
dress herself and sit down to supper, and after 
that she was not to be disturbed again till the 
morrow. On the next morning she was to be sub- 
jected to the grand trial. She understood this so 
well that she went about the house fearless on that 
evening—fearless as regarded the moment, fearful 
only as regarded the morrow. 

“May I ask one question, dear ?” said her aunt, 
coming to her after she had gone to her own room. 
“Have you made up your mind?” 

“No,” said Marie; “I have not made up my 
mind,” 

Her aunt stood for a moment looking at her, and 
then crept out of the room. 

In the morning Michel Voss was half inclined to 
release his niece, and to tell Urmand that he had 
better go back to Basle. He could see that the girl 
was suffering, and, after all, what was it he wanted ? 
Only that she should be prosperous and happy. His 
heart almost relented; and at one moment, had 
Marie come across him, he would have released her. 
“Let it goon,” he said to himself, as he took up 
his hat and stick and went off to the woods. ‘ Let 
it goon. Ifshe finds to-day that she can’t take 
him, I'll never say another word to press her.” He 
went. up to the woods after breakfast, and did not 
come back till the evening. 

During breakfast Marie did not show herself at 
all, but remained with the children. It was not 
expected that she should show herself. At about 
noon, as soon as her uncle had started, her aunt 
came to her and asked her whether she was ready 
to see M. Urmand. “I am ready,” said Marie, 
rising from. her seat, and standing upright before 
her aunt. 

“ And where will you see him, dear 2” 

“ Wherever he pleases,” said Marie, with seme- 
thing that was again almost savage in her voice. 

“ Shall he come up stairs to you ?” 

“ What, here ?” 

“No; he cannot come here. You might go into 
the little sitting-room.” ; 

“Very well. I will go into the little sitting- 
room.” Then without saying another word she 
got up, left the room, and went along the passage 
to the chamber in question. It was a small room, 
furnished, as they all thought at Granpere, with 


Parisian elegance, intended for such visitors to the 
hotel as might choose to pay for the charm and 
luxury of such an apartment. It was generally 
found that visitors to Granpere did not care to pay 
for the luxury of this Parisian elegance, and the 
room was almost always empty. Thither Marie 
went, and seated herself at once on the centre of 
the red, stuffy velvet sofa. There she sat, per- 
fectly motionless, till there came a knock at the 
door. Marie Bromar was a very handsome girl, 
but as she sat there, all alone, with her hands 
crossed on her Jap, with a hard look about her 
mouth, with a frown on her brow, and scorn and 
disdain for all around her in her eyes, she was as 
little handsome as it was possible that she should 
make herself, She answered the knock, and 
Adrian Urmand entered the room. She did not 
rise, but waited till he had come close up to her. 
Then she was the first to speak. “ Aunt Josey 
tells me that you want to see me,” she said. 


Urmand’s task was certainly not a pleasant one. 
Though his temper was excellent, he was already 
beginning to think that he was being ill-used. 
Marie, no doubt, was a very fine girl; but the 
match that he’ offered her was one at which no 
young woman of her rank in all Lorraine or Alsace 
need have turned up her nose. He had been in- 
vited over to Granpere specially that he might 
spend his time in making love, and he had found 
the task before him very hard and disagreeable. 
He was afflicted with all the ponderous notoriety 
of an acknowledged suitor’s position, but was con- 
soled with none of the usual comforts. Had he 
not been pledged to make the attempt, he would 
probably have gone back to Basle; as it was, he 
was compelled to renew his offer. He was aware 
that he could not leave the house without doing so. 
But he was determined that one more refusal should 
be the last. 

“Marie,” said he, putting out his hand to her, 
“doubtless you know what it is that I would 
say.” 

“T suppose I do,” she answered. 


_“T hope you do not doubt my true affection for 
” 


, She paused a moment before she replied. “T 
have no reason to doubt it,” she said. 

“No, indeed. I love you with all my heart. I 
do truly. Your uncle and aunt think it would be 
a good thing for both of us that we should be 
married. What answer will you make me, Marie?” 
Again she paused. She had allowed him to take 
her hand, and as he thus asked his question he 
was standing opposite to her, still holding it. “You 
have thought about it, Marie, since I was here 
last?” 

“Yes; I have thought about it.” 

“Well, dearest ?” 

“T suppose it had better be so,” said she, stand- 
ing up and withdrawing her hand. 


She had accepted him; and now it was no longer 
possible for him to go back to Basle except as @ 
betrothed man. She had accepted him; but there 
came upon him a wretched feeling that none of 
the triumph of successful love had come to him. 
He was almost disappointed, or if not disappointed, 
was, at any rate, embarrassed. But it was neces- 
sary that he should immediately conduct himself 
as an engaged man, “And you will love me, 
Marie?” he said, as he again took her by the 
hand. 

“T will do my best,” she said. 

Then he put his arm round her waist and kissed 
her and she did not turn away her face from him. 
“J will do my best also to make you happy,” he 
said. 

“Tam sure you will. I believe you. I know 
that you are good.” There was another pause, 
during which he stood, still embracing her. “I 
may go now, may I not?” she said. 

“You have not kissed me yet, Marie.” Then 
she kissed him; but the touch of her lips was cold, 
and he felt that there was no love in them. He 
knew, though he could hardly define the knowl- 
edge to himself, that she had accepted him in 
obedience to her uncle. He was almost angry, 
but, being cautious and even-tempered by nature, 
he repressed the feeling. He knew that he must 
take her now, and that he had better make the best 
of it. She would, he was sure, be a good wife, and 
the love would probably come in time. 
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“We shall be together this evening, shall we 
not ?” he asked. 

“Qh, yes,” said Marie, “if you please.” It was, 
as she knew, only reasonable now that they should 
be together. Then he let her go, and she walked 
out to her room. 


CHAPTER IX. 


“T suppose it had better be so,” Marie Bromar 
had said to her lover, when in set form he made 
his proposition. She had thought very much about 
it, and had come exactly to that state of mind. 
She did suppose that it had better be so. She 
knew that she did not love the man. She knew 
also that she loved another man. She did not 
even think that she should ever learn to love Ad- 
rian Urmand. She had neither ambition in the 
matter, nor even any feeling of prudence as re- 
garded herself. She was enticed by no desire of 
position or love of money. In respect to all her 
own feelings about herself she would sooner have 
remained at the.Lion d’Or, and have waited upon 
the guests day after day, and month after month. 
But yet she had supposed that “it had better be 
so.” Her uncle wished it—wished it so strongly 
that she believed it would be impossible that she 
could remain an inmate of his house unless she ac- 
ceded to his wishes. Her aunt manifestly thought 
that it was her duty to accept the man, and could 
not understand how so manifest a duty, going hand 
in hand as it did with so great an advantage, should 
be made a matter of doubt. She had not one about 
her to counsel her to hold by her own feelings, It 
was the practice of the world around her that girls 
in such matters should do as they were bidden. 
And then, stronger than all, there was the indiffer- 
efice to her of the man she loved. 

Marie Bromar was a fine, high-spirited, animated 
girl; but it must not be thought that she was a 
highly educated lady, or that time had been given 
to her, amidst all her occupations, in which she 
could allow her mind to dwell much on feelings 
of romance. Her life had ever been practical, 
busy, and full of action. As is ever the case with 
those who have to do chiefly with things material, 
she was thinking more frequently of the outer 
wants of those around her than of the inner work- 
ings of her own heart and personal intelligence. 
Would the bread rise well? Would that bargain 
she had made for poultry suffice for the house? 
Was that lot of wine which she had persuaded her 
uncle to buy of a creditable quality? Were her 
efforts for increasing her uncle’s profits compati- 
ble with satisfaction on the part of her uncle’s 
guests? Such were the questions which from day 
to day occupied her attention and filled her with 
interest. And therefore her own identity was not 
strong to her, as it is strong to those whose busi- 
ness permits them to look frequently into them- 
selves, or whose occupations are of a nature to pro- 
duce such introspection, Ifher head ached, or had 
she lamed her hand by any accident, she would 
think more of the injury to the household arising 
from her incapacity than of her own pain. It is so, 
reader, with your gardener, your groom, or your 
cook, if you will think of it. Till you tell them by 
your pity that they are sufferers, they will think 
it is you who are most affected by their ailments. 
And the man who loses his daily wages because he 
is ill complains of his loss and not of his ailment. 
His own identity is half hidden from him by the 
practical wants of his life. 

Had Marie been disappointed in her love without 
the appearance of any rival suitor, no one would 
have ever heard of her love. Had George Voss 
married, she Would have gone on with her work 
without a sign of outward sorrow ; or had he died, 
she would have wept for him with no peculiar tears. 
She did not expect much from the world around 
her, beyond this, that the guests should not com- 
plain about their suppers as long as the suppers 
provided were reasonably good. Had no great un- 
dertaking been presented to her, the performance 
of no heavy task demanded from her, she would 
have gone on with her work without showing even 
by the altered color of her cheek that she was a 
sufferer. But this other man had come—this Ad- 
rian Urmand—and a great undertaking was pre- 
sented to her, and the performance of a heavy task 
was demanded from her. Then it was necessary 
that there should be identity of self and introspec- 


tion. She had te ask herself whether the task was 
practicable, whether its performance was within 
the scope of her powers, She told herself at first 
that it was not to be done; that it was one which 
she would not even attempt. Then, as she looked 
at it more frequently; as she came to understand 
how great was the urgency of her uncle; as she 
came to find, in performing that task of introspec- 
tion, how unimportant a person she was herself, 
she began to think that the attempt might be made. 
“JT suppose it had better be so,” she had said. 
What was she that she should stand in the way of 
so many wishes? As she had worked for her bread 
in her unele’s house at Granpere, so would she 
work for her bread in her husband’s house at 
Basle. No doubt there were other things to be 


joined to her work—things the thought of which 


dismayed her. She had fought against them for a 
while; but, after all, what was she that she should 
trouble the world by fighting? When she got to 
Basle, she would endeavor to see that the bread 
should rise there, and the wine be sufflcient, and 
the supper such as her husband might wish it to be. 

Was it not the manifest duty of every girl to act 
after this fashion? Were not all marriages so ar- 
ranged in the world around her? Among the Pro- 
testants of Alsace, as she knew, there was some 
greater latitude of choice than was ever allowed by 
the stricter discipline of Roman Catholic education. 
But then she was a Roman Catholic, as was her 
aunt; and she was too proud and too grateful to 
claim any peculiar exemption from the Protestant- 
ism of her uncle. She had resolved during those 
early hours of the morning that “it had better be 
so.” She thought,.that she could go through with 
it all if only they would not tease her, and ask 
her to wear her Sunday frock, and force her to sit 
down with them at table, Let them settle the day 
—with a word or two thrown in by herself to in- 
crease the distance—and she would be absolutely 
submissive; on condition that nothing should be 
required of her till the day should come. There 
would be a bad week or two then while she was 
being carried off to her new home; but she had 
looked forward and had told herself that she 
would fill her mind with the care of one man’s 
house, as she had hitherto filled it with the care 
of the house of another man. 

“So it is all right,” said her aunt, rushing up to 
her with warm congratulations, ready to flatter 
her, prone to admire her. It would be something 
to have a niece married to Adrian Urmand, the 
successful young merchant of Basle. Marie Bro- 
mar was already in her aunt’s eyes something dif- 
ferent from her former self. 

* T hope so, aunt.” 

“Tope so! but it is so; you have accepted 
him ?” 

“T hope it is right, I mean.” 

“OF course it is right,” said Madame Voss, 
“ How can it be wrong for a girl to accept the man 
whom all her friends wish her to marry? It must 
be right. And your uncle will be so happy.” 

“Dear uncle!” 

“Yes, indeed. He has been so good; and it 
has made me wretched to see that he has been 
disturbed. He has been as anxious that you 
should be settled well as though you had been his 
own. And this willbe to be settled well. Iam told 
that M. Urmand’s house is one of those which look 
down upon the river from near the church; the 
very best position in all the town. And it is full 
of everything, they say. His father spared noth- 
ing for furniture when he was married, And they 
say that. his mother’s linen was quite a sight to be 
seen. And then, Marie, everybody acknowledges 
that he is such a nice-looking young man !” 

But it was not a part of Marie’s programme to 
be waked up to enthusiasm—at any rate by her 
aunt. She said little or nothing, and would not 
even condescend to consider that  interest- 
ing question of the day of the  wed- 
ding. “There is quite time enough for 
all that, Aunt Josey,” she said, as she got up to 
go about her work. Aunt Josey was almost in- 
clined to resent such usage, and would have done 
so, had not her respect for her niece been so great. 

Michel did not return till near seven, and walk- 
ing straight through his wife’s room to Marie’s seat 
of office, came upon his niece before he had seen 
anyone else. There was an angry look about his 
brow, for he had been trying to teach himself 


that he was ill used by his niece, in spite of 
that half-formed resolution to release her 
from persecution if she were still firm in her op- 
position to the marriage. ‘ Well,” he said, as soon 
as he saw her, “ Well, how is it tobe?” She got 
off her stool, and coming close to him, put up her. 
face to be kissed. He understood it all in a mo- 
ment, and the whole tone and color of his counte- 
nance was altered. There was no man whose face 
would become more radiant with satisfaction than 
that of Michel Voss—when he was satisfied. Please 
him, and immediately there would be an effort on 
his part to please everybody around him, “My 
darling, my own one,” he said, “it is all right.” 
She kissed him again and pressed his arm, but said 
not aword. “Iam so glad,” he exclaimed; “I 
am so glad.” And he knocked off his cap with 
his hand, not knowing what he was doing. “We 
shall have but a poor house without you, Marie—a 
very poor house. But it is as it ought tobe. I 
have felt for the last year or two, as you have 
sprung up to be such a woman among us, my dear, 
that there was only one place fit for such a one. It 
is proper that you should be mistress wherever you 
are. It has wounded me—I don’t mind saying it 
now—it has wounded me to see you waiting on the 
sort of people that come here.” ’ 

“T have only been too happy, uncle, in doing it.” 

“That's all very well. That’s all very well, my 
dear. But I am older than you, and time goes 
quick with me. I tell you it made me unhappy. 
I thought I wasn’t doing my duty by you. I was 
beginning to know that you ought to have a house 
and servants of your own. People say that it is 
a great match for you; but I tell them that itis a 
great match for him. Perhaps it is because you've 
been my own in a way, but I don’t see any girl like 
you round the country.” 

“You shouldn’t say such things to flatter me, 
Uncle Michel.” 

“T choose to say what I please, and think what 
I please, about my own girl,” he said, with his arm 
close wound round her. ‘I say it’s a great match 
for Adrian Urmand, and I am quite sure that he 
will not contradict me. He has had sense enough. 
to know what sort of a young woman will make 
the best wife for him, and I respect him for it. I 
shall always respect Adrian Urmand, because he 
has known better than to take up with one of your 
town-bred girls, who never learn anything except 
how to flaunt about with as much finery on their 
backs as they can get their people to give them. He 
might have had the pick of them at Basle, or at 
Strasburg either, for the matter of that; but he 
has thought my girl better than them all; and I 
love him for it,soI do. It was to be expected 
that a young fellow with means to please himself 
should choose to have a good-looking wife to sit at 
his table with him. Who'll’ blame him for that? 
And he has found the prettiest in all the country 
round. But he has wanted something more than 
good looks, and he has a a great deal more. 
Yes; I say it, I, Michel Voss, though I am your 
uncle, that he has got the pride of the whole 
country round, My darling, my own one, my child.” 

All this was said with many interjections, and 
with sundry pauses in the speech, during which 
Michel caressed his niece, and pressed her to his 
breast, and signified his joy by all the outward 
modes of expression which a man so demonstra- 
tive knows how to use. This was a moment of 
great triumph to him, because he had begun to de- 
spair of success in this matter of the marriage, 
and had told himself on this very morning that the 
affair was almost hopeless. While he had been 
up in the wood he had asked himself how he 
would treat Marie in consequence of her disobe- 
dience to him; and he had at last succeeded in 
producing within his own breast a state of mind 
that was not perhaps very reasonable, but which 
was consonant with his character. He would let 
her know that he was angry with her—very angr} 
with her; that she had half broken his heart by 
her obstinacy; but after that she should be to him, 
his own Marie again. He would not throw her off 
because she disobeyed him. He could not throw 
her off, because he loved her, and knew of no way 
by which.he could get rid of his love. But he would 
be very angry, and she should know of his anger. 
He had come home wearing a black eloud on his 
brow, and intending to be black, But all thatwas 
changed in a moment, and his only thought mow 
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was how to give pleasure to this dear one. It is 
something to have a niece who brings such credit 
on the family! 

Marie, as she listened to his praise and his ec- 
stacies, knowing by sure instinct every turn of 
his thoughts, tried to take joy to herself in that 
she had given joy to him. Though he was her 
uncle, and had in fact been her master, he was 
actually the one real friend whom she had made 
for herself in her life. There had been a month 
or two of something more than friendship with 
George Voss; but she was too wise to look much 
at that now. Michel Voss was the one being in 
the world whom she knew best, of whom she 
thought most, whose thoughts and wishes she had 
most closely studied, whose interests were ever 
present to her mind. Perhaps it may be said of 
every human heart in a sound condition that it 
must be specially true to some other one human 
heart; but it may certainly.be so said of every 
female heart. The object may be changed 
from time to time—may be changed very suddenly, 
as when a girl’s devotion is trasferred with the 
consent of all her friends from her mother to her 
lover ; or very slowly, as whena mother’s is trans- 
ferred from her husband to some favorite child; 
but, unless self-worship be predominant, there is 
always one friend to whom the woman’s breast is 
true, for whom it is the woman’s joy to offer her- 
self in sacrifice. Now, with Marie Bromar that one 
being had been her uncle, She prospered if he 
prospered, His comfort was her comfort. Even 
when his palate was pleased, there was some grati- 
fication akin to animal enjoyment on her part. It 
was ease to her that he should be at his ease in his 
arm-chair. It was mirth to her that he should 
laugh. When he was contented she was satisfied. 
When he was ruffled she was never smooth, Her 
sympathy with him was perfect; and now that he 
was radiant with triumph, though his triumph 
came from his victory over herself, she could not 
deny him the pleasure of triumphing with him. 

“Dear uncle,” she said, still caressing him, “I 
an so glad that you are pleased.” 

“Of course it will be a poor house without you, 
Marie. As for me, it will be just as though I had 
lost my right leg and my right arm. But what! A 
man is not always to be thinking of himself. To 
see you treated by all the world as you ought to be 
treated—as I should choose that my own daughter 
should be treated—that is what I have desired ; 
sometimes when I’ve thought of it all when I’ve 
been alone, I’ve been mad with myself for letting 
it go on as it has done.” 

“Tt has gone on very nicely, I think, Uncle Mi- 
chel.” She knew how worse than useless it would be 
now to try and make him understand that it would 
be better for them both that she should remain with 
him, She knew, to the moving of a feather, what 
she could do with him and what she could not. Her 
immediate wish was to enable him to draw all pos- 
sible pleasure from his triumph of the day, and 
therefore she would say no word to signify that his 
glory was founded on her sacrifice. 

Then again came up the question of her posi- 
tion at supper, but there was no difficulty in the 
arrangement made between them. The one gala 
evening of grand dresses—the evening which had 
been intended to be a gala, but which had turned 
out to be almost funereal—was over. Even Michel 
Voss himself did not think it necessary that Marie 
should come in to supper with her silk dress two 
nights running; and he himself had found that 
that changing of his coat ‘had impaired his com- 
fort, He could eat his dinner and his supper in 
his best clothes on Sunday and not feel the inconve- 
nience ; but on other occasions those unaccustomed 
garments were as heavy to him asa suit of armor, 
There was, therefore, nothing more said about 
clothes. Marie was to dispense her soup as usual 
—expressing a confident assurance that if Peter 
were as yet to attend this special branch of duty, 
the whole supper would collapse and then she was to 
take her place at tHe table. next to her uncle. 
‘Everybody in the house, everybody in Granpere, 
knew that the marriage had been arranged, and the 
old lady who had been go dreadfully snubbed by 
Marie had forgiven the offense, acknowledging that 
Marie’s position on that evening had been one of 
difficulty, 

_ But these arrangements had reference only to 
After two days Adrian was to return to 
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Basle, and to be seen no more at Granpere till he 
came to claim his bride. In regard to the choice 
of the day, Michel declared roundly that no con- 
straint should be put upon Marie. She showed 
him her full privileges, and no one should be al- 
lowed to interfere with her. On this point Marie 
had brought herself to be almost indifferent. A 
long engagement was a state of things which 
would have been quite incompatible with 
such a betrothal. Any delay that could 
have been effected would have been a de- 
lay, not of months, but of days—or at most, 
of a week or two. She had made up, her mind 
that she would not be afraid of her wedding. She 
would teach herself to have no dread either of the 
man or of the thing. He was not a bad man, and 
marriage in itself was honorable. She formed 
ideas also of some future true‘ friendship for her 
husband. She would endeavor to have a true 
solicitude for his interests, and would take care, 
at any rate, that nothing was squandered that came 
into her hands. Of what avail would it be to her 
that she should postpone for a few days the begin- 
ning of a friendship that was to last all her life? 
Such postponement could only be induced by a 
dread of the man, and she was firmly determined 
that she would not dread him. When they asked 
her, therefore, she smiled, and said very little. 
What did her aunt think? 

Her aunt thought that the marriage should be 
settled for the earliest possible day, though she 
never quite expressed her thoughts. Madame Voss, 
though she did not generally obtain much credit 
for clear seeing, had a clearer insight to the state 
of her niece’s mind than had-her husband. She 
still believed that Marie’s heart was not with Adrian 
Urmand. But, attributing perhaps no very great 
importance to a young girl’s heart, and fancying 
that she knew that in this instance the young girl’s 
heart could not have its own way, she was quite in 
favor of the Urmand marriage. And if they were 
to be married, the sooner the better. Of that she 
had no doubt. “It’s best to have it over always 
as soon as possible,” she said to her husband in 
private, nodding her head, and looking much wiser 
than usual. 

““T won’t have Marie hurried,” said Michel. 

“We. had better say some day next month, my 
dear,” said Madame Voss, again nodding her head. 
Michel, struck by the peculiarity of her voice, 
looked into her face, and saw the unaccustomed 
wisdom. He made no answer, but after a while 
nodded his head also, and went out of the room a 
man convinced. There were matters between wo- 
men, he thought, which men can never quite under- 
stand. It would be very bad if there should be 
any slip here between the cup and the lip, and, no 
doubt, his wife was right. 

It was Madame Voss at last who settled the day 
—the 15th of October, just four weeks from the 
present time. This she did in concert with Adrian 
Urmand, who, however, was very docile in her 
hands. Urmand, after he had been aecepted, soon 
managed to bring himself back to that state of 
mind in which he had before regarded the posses- 
sion of Marie Bromar as very desirable. For some 
four-and-twenty hours, during which he had 
thought himself to be ill- used, and had meditat- 
ed a retreat from Granpere, he had contrived to 
teach himself that he might possibly live without 
her; but as soon as he was accepted, and when the 
congratulations of the men and women of 
Granpere were showered down upon him in quick 
succession—so that the fact that the thing was to be 
became assured to him—he soon- came to fancy 
again that he was a man as successful in love as he 
was in the world’s goods and that this acquisition 
of Marie’s hand was a treasure in which he could 
take delight. He undoubtedly would be ready by 
the day named, and would go home and prepare 
everything for Marie’s arrival. 

They were very little together as lovers during 
those two days, but it was necessary that there 
should be an especial parting. “She is up stairs 
in the little sitting-room,” Aunt Josey said; and 
up stairs to the little sittingroom Adrian Urmand 
went. 

“T am come to say good-bye,” said Urmand. . 

“ Good-bye, Adrian,” said Marie, putting both her 
hands in his, and offering her cheek to be kissed. 

ge come back with such joy for the 15th,” 
sal ie. 


She smiled and kissed his cheek, and’ still held 
his hand, “ Adrian,” she said. 

“My love ?” 

“As I believe in the dear Jesus, I will do my 
best to be a good wife to you.” Then he took her 
in his arms and kissed her close, and went out of 
the room with tears streaming down his cheeks. 
He knew now that he was in truth a happy man, 


and that God had been good to him in this matter - 


of his future wife. ‘ 


CHAPTER X. 


“So your cousin Marie is to be married to Adrian 
Urmand, the young linen merchant at Basle,” said 
Madame Faragon one morning to George Voss. In 
this manner were the first assured tidings of the 
coming marriage conveyed to the rival lover. This 
occurred a day or two after the betrothal, when 
Adrian was back at Basle, No one at Granpere 
had thought of writing an express letter to George 
on the subject. George’s father might have done 
so, had the writing of letters been a customary 
thing with him; but his correspondence was not 
numerous, and such letters as he did write were 
short, and always confined to matters concerning 
his trade. “Madame Voss had, however, sent a 
special message to Madame Faragon as soon as 
Adrian had gone, thinking that it would be well 
that in this way George should learn the truth, 


Tt had been fully arranged by this time that 
George Voss was to be the landlord of the hotel at 
Colmar on and from the first day of the following 
year. Madame Faragon was to be allowed to sit 
in the little room down stairs, to scold the ser- 
vants, and to make the strangers from a distance 
believe that her authority was unimpaired. She 
was also to receive a moderate annual pension in 
money in addition to her board aud lodging. For 
these considerations, and on condition that George 
Voss should expend a certain sum of money in re- 
newing the faded glories of the house, he was to 
be the landlord in full enjoyment of all real power 
on the Ist of January following. Madame Fara- 
gon, when she had expressed her agreement to the 
arrangement, which was indeed almost in all re- 
spects one of her own creation, wept and wheezed 
and groaned bitterly. She declared that she would 
soon be dead, and so trouble him no more. Never- 
theless, she especially stipulated that she should 
have a new arm-chair for her own use, and that 
the feather-bed in her own chamber should be re- 
newed. 

“So your cousin Marie is to be married to Adrian 
Urmand, the young linen merchant at Basle,” said 
Madame Faragon. 

“Who says so?” demanded George. He asked 
his question in a quiet voice ; but, though the news 
had reached him thus suddenly, he had sufficent 
control over himself to prevent any plain expres- 
sion of his feelings. The thing which had been 
told him had gone into his heart like a knife; but 
he did not intend that Madame Faragon ‘should 
know that he had been wounded, 

“Tt is quite true, There is no doubt about it. 
Stodel’s man with the roulage brought me word 
direct from your stepmother.” George immediately 
began to inquire within himself why Stodel’s man 
with the roulage had not brought some word direct 
to him, and answered the question to himself not 
altogether incorrectly. “Oh, yes,” continued 
Madame Faragon; “it is quite true—on the 15th 
of October. Isuppose you will be going over to 
the wedding.” This she said in her usual whining 
tone of small complaint, signifying thereby how 
great would be the grievance to herself to be left 
alone at that special time. 

“Tshall not go to the wedding,” said George. 
“They can be married, if they are to be married, 
without me.” 

“They are to be married; you may be quite 
sure of that.” Madame Faragon’s grievance now 
consisted in the amount of doubt which was béing 
thrown on the tidings which had been sent direct 
toher. “Of course you will choose to have a 
doubt, because it is I who tell you.” : 

“TI do not doubt it at all. I think it is very likely. 


I was well aware before that my father wished. 


it.” 

“Of course he would wish it, George. How 
should he not wishit? Marie Bromar never 
a franc of her own in her life, and it is not to be 


a 
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* the day had passed since he had 
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expected that he, with a family of young children 
at his heels, is to give her a dot, 

“ He will give her something. He will treat her 
as though she were a daughter.” 

“Then I think he ought not. But your father 
was always a romantic, headstrong man. At any 
rate there she is—bar-maid, as we may say, in the 
hotel—much the same as our Floschen here; and, 
of course, such a marriage as this is a great thing ; 
a very great thing indeed. How should they not 
wish it?” 

“Oh, if she likes him” 

“Like him? Of course she will like him. Why 
should she not likehim? Young and good-looking, 
with a fine business, doesn’t owe a sou, I'll be 
bound, and with a houseful of furniture? Of 
course she'll like him. -I don’t suppose there 
is much difficulty about that.” 

“T dare say not,” said George. “I believe that 
women’s likings go after that fashion, for the 
most part.” 

Madame Faragon, not understanding this general 
sarcasm against her sex, continued the expression 
of her opinion about the coming marriage. “ I don’t 
suppose anybody will think of blaming Marie 
Bromar for accepting the match when it was _pro- 
posed to her. Of course she would do as she was 
bidden, and could hardly be expected to say that 
the man was above her.” 

“He is not above her,” said George, in a hoarse 
voice. 

“ Marie Bromar is nothing to you, George; noth- 
ing in blood; nothing beyond a most distant 
cousin. They do say that she has grown up good- 
looking.” 

“Yes; she is a handsome girl.” 

“When I remember her as a child she was 
broad and dumpy, and they always come back at 
last to what they were as children, But, of course, 
M. Urmand only looks to what she is now. She 
makes her hay while the sun shines; but I hope 
the people won’t say that your father has caught 
him at the Lion d’Or, and taken him in.” 

“My father is not the man to care very much 
what anybody says about such things.” 

“Perhaps not. so much as he ought, George,” 
said Madame Faragon, shaking her head. 

After that George Voss went about the house 
for some hours, doing his work, giving his orders, 
and going through the usual routine of his day’s 
business, As he did so no one guessed that his 
mind was disturbed. Madame Faragon had not 
the slightest suspicion that the matter of Marie’s 
marriage was a cause of sorrow to him. She had 
felt the not unnatural envy of a woman’s mind in 
such an affair, and could not help expressing it, 
although Marie Bromar was in some sort con- 
nected with herself. But she was sure that such 
an arrangement would be regarded as a family 
triumph by Geor, unless, indeed, he should be 
inclined to quarrel with his father for over-gener- 
osity in that matter of the dof. “It is lucky that 
you got your little bit of money before this affair 
was settled,” said she. 

“Tt would not have made the difference of a 
copper sou,” said George Voss, as he walked 
angrily out of the old woman’s room. This was in 
the evening, after supper, and the greater part of 
ret heard the 
news, Up to the present moment he had endeay- 
ored to shake the matter off from him, declaring 
to himself that grief—or at least any outward 
show of grief—would be unmanly and unworthy 
of him. With a strong resolve he had fixed his 
mind upon the affairs of his house, and had al- 
lowed himself to meditate as little as might be 
possible. But the misery, the agony, had been 
then present with him during all those hours, and 
had been made the sharper by his endeavors 
to keep it down and banish it from his thoughts. 
Now, as he went out from Madame Faragon’s 
room, having finished all that it was his duty to 
do, he strolled into the town, and at once began to 
give way to his thoughts, Of course he must 
think about it. He acknowledged that it was use- 
less for him to attempt to get rid of the matter 
and let it be as though there were no such persons 
in the world as Marie Bromar and Adrian Urmand., 
He must think about it; but he might so give 
play to his feelings that no one should see him in 


the moments of his wretchedness, He went out, 


therefore, among the dark walks in the town gar- 


den, and there, as he paced one alley after another 
in the gloom, he reveled in the agony which a pas- 
sionate man feels when the woman whom he loves 
is to be given into the arms of another. 


As he thought of his own life during the past 
year or fifteen months, he could not but tell him- 
self that his present suffering was due in some de- 
gree to his own fault. If he really loved this girl, 
and if it had been his intention to try and win her 
for himself, why had he taken his father at his 
word and gone away from Granpere? And why, 
having left Granpere, had he taken no trouble to 
let her know that he still loved her? As he asked 
himself these questions, he was hardly able himself 
to understand the pride which had driven him 
away from his old home, and which had kept him 
silent so long. She had promised him that she 
would be true to him. Then had come those few 
words from his father’s mouth—words which he 
thought his father should never have spoken to 
him—and he had gone away, telling himself that 
he would come back and fetch her as soon as he 
could offer her a home independently of {his father. 
If, after the promises she had made to him, she 
would not wait for him without further words and 
further vows, she would not be worth the haying. In 
going, he had not precisely told himself that there 
should be no intercourse between them for twelve 
months, but the silence which he had maintained, 
and his continued absence, had been the conse- 
quence of the mood of his mind and the tenor of 
his purpose. The longer he had been away from 
Granpere without tidings from anyone there, the 
less possible had it been that he should send 
tidings from himself to his old home. He had not 
expected messages. He had not expected any 
letter. But when nothing came, he told himself 
over and over again that he too would be silent, 
and would bide his time. Then Edmond Greisse 
had come to Colmar, and brought the first rumor 
of Adrian Urmand’s proposal of marriage. 

The reader will perhaps remember that George, 
when he heard this first rumor, had at once made 
up his mind to go over to Granpere, and that he 
went. He went to Granpere partly believing and 
partly disbelieving Edmond’s story. If it were un- 
true, perhaps she might say a word to him that 
would comfort him and give him new hope. If it 
were true, she would have to tell him so; and then 
he would say a word to her that should tear her 
heart, if her heart was to be reached. But he 
would never let her know that she had torn his 
own to rags. That was the pride of his manli- 
ness; and yet he was so boyish as not to know 
that it should have been for him to make those 
overtures for a renewal of love which he hoped 
that Marie would make to him. He had gone over 
to Granpere, and the reader will perhaps again re- 
member what had passed then between him and 
Marie. Just as he was leaving her he had asked 
her whether she was to be married to this man. 
He had made no objection to such a iage. He 
had spoken no word of the constancy of his own 
affection, In his heart there had been anger 
against her because she had spoken no such word 
to him—as, of course, there was also in her heart 
against him, very bitter and very hot. If he 
wished her to be true to him, why did he not say 
so? If he had given her up, why did he come 
there at all? Whydid he ask any questions 
about her marriage, if on his own behalf he had 
no statement to make—no assurance to give? 
What was her marriage, or her refusal to be mar- 
ried, to him? Was she to tell him that, as he had 
deserted her, and as she could not busy herself to 
overcome her love, therefore she was minded to 
wear the willow forever? “If my uncle and aunt 
choose to dispose of me, I cannot help it,” she had 
said, Then he had left her, and she had been 
sure that for him that early game of love was a 
game altogether played out, Now, as he walked 
along the dark paths of the town garden, some- 
thing of the truth came upon him, He made no 
excuse for Marie Bromar. She had given him a 
vow, and should have been true to her vow, so he 
said to himself a dozen times. He had never been 
false. He had shown no sign of falseness. True 
of heart, he had remained away from her only till 
he might come and claim her, and bring her to a 
house that he eould call his own. This also he 
told himself # dozen times. But, nevertheless, 
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pentance, in that he had not striven to make sure 
of his prize when he had been at Granpere before 
the marriage was settled. Had she loved him as 
she ought to have loved him, had she loved him as 
he loved her, there should have been no question 
possible to her of marriage with. another man. 
But still he repented, in that he had lost that 
which he desired, and might perhaps have then ob- 
tained it for himself, 

But the strong feeling of his breast, the strong- 
est next to his love, was a desire to be reven 
He cared little now for his father, little for that 
personal dignity which he had intended to return 
by his silence, little for pecuniary advantages and 
prudential motives, in comparison with his stron, 
desire to punish Marie for her perfidy. He woul 
go over to Granpere, and fall among them like a 
thunder-bolt. Like a thunder-bolt at any rate he 
would fall upon the head of Marie Bromar. The 
very words of her love-promises were still firm in 


his memory, and he would see if she also could’ 


be made to remember them. 

“YT shall go over to Granpere the day after to- 
morrow,” he said to Madame Faragon, as he caught 
her just before she retired for the night. 

“To Granpere, the day after to-morrow? And 
why ?” 

“Well, I don’t know that I can say exactly why. 


.I shall not be at the marriage, but I should like 


to see them first. 
morrow.” 
And he went to Granpere on the day he fixed. 


I shall go the day after to- 


CHAPTER XI 

“PROBABLY one night only, but I won’t make 
any promise,” George had said to Madame Faragon 
when she asked him how long he intended to 
stay at Granpere. As he took one of the horses 
belonging to the inn and drove himself, it seemed 
to be certain that he would not stay long. He 
started all alone, early in the morning, and reached 
Granpere about twelve o'clock, His mind was full 
of painful thoughts as he went, and as the little 
animal ran quickly down the mountain road into 
the valley in which Granpere lies, he almost wished 
that his feet were not so fleet. What was he to 
say when he got to Granpére, and to whom was he 
to say it ? 

When he reached the angular court along two 
sides of which the house was built he did not at 
once enter the front door. None of the family 
were then about the place, and he could, therefore, 


go into the stable and ask a question or two of the’ 


man who came to meethim. His father, the man 
told him, had gone up early to the wood-cutting, and 
would not probably return till the afternoon. 
Madame Voss was, no doubt, inside, as was also 
Marie Bromar. Then the man commenced an 
elaborate account of the betrothals, 
had been at Granpere any marriage that had been 
half so important as would be this marriage; no 
lover coming thither had ever been blessed with 
so beautiful and discreet a maiden, and ho maiden 
of Granpere had ever before had at her feet a 
lover at the same time so good-looking, so wealthy, 
so sagacious, and so good-tempered. The man de- 
clared that Adrian was the luckiest fellow in the 
world in finding such a wife, but his enthusiasm 
rose to the highest pitch when he spoke of Marie’s 
luck in finding such a husband. There was no 
end to the good with which she would be en- 
dowed; “linen,” said the man, holding up his 
hands in admiration, “ that will last out all her 
grandchildren at least!’ George listened to it all, 
and smiled, and said a word or two—was it worth 
his while to come all the way to Granpere to throw 
his thunder-bolt at a girl who had been captivated 
by promises of a chestful of house linen! 

George told the man that he would go up to 
the wood-cutting after his father; but before he 
was out of the court he changed his mind and 
slowly entered the house. Why should he fe ‘to 
his father? What had he to say to his father 
about the marriage that could not be better said 
down at the house? After all, he had but little 
ground of complaint against his father. -It was 
Marie who had been untrue to him, and it was. 
Marie’s head that his wrath must fall. No doubt hi 
father would be angry with him when he should have 
thrown his thunderbolt. It could not, as he thought, 


there was a very agony of remorse, a weight of re-! be hurled effectually without his father’s knowl- 


There never 
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edge; but he need not tell his father the errand on 
which he had come. So he changed his mind, and 
went into the inn. 

He entered the house almost dreading to see 
her whom he was seeking. In what way should 
he first express his wrath? How should he show 
herthe wreck which by her inconstancy she had 
made of his happiness? His first words must, if 
possible, be spoken to her alone; and yet alone he 
would hardly hope to find her. And he feared 
her. Though he was so resolved to speak his 
mind, yet he feared her. Though he intended to 
fillher with remorse, yet he dreaded the effect of 
her words upon himself. He knew how strong she 
could be, and how steadfast. Though his passion 
told him every hour, was telling him all day long, 
that she was as false as hell, yet there was something 
in him of judgment, something rather of instinct, 
which told him also that she was not bad, that she 
was a firm-hearted, high-spirited, great-minded 
girl, who would have reasons to give for the thing 
that she was doing. 

He went through into the kitchen before he met 
anyone, and there he found Madame Voss with 
the cook and Peter. Immediate explanations had, 
of course, to be made as to his unexpected ar- 
rival—questions asked, and suggestions offered— 
“ Came he in peace, or came he in war?” Had he 
come because he had heard of the betrothals? He 
admitted that it was so. “ And you are glad of it?” 
asked Madame Voss. “ You will congratulate her 
with all your heart?” 

“J will congratulate her, certainly,” said George. 
Then the cook and Peter began with a copious flow 
of domestic eloquence to declare how great a mar- 
riage this was for the Lion d’Or; how pleasing to 
the master, how creditable to the village, how 
satisfactory to the friends, how joyous to the 
bridegroom, how triumphant to the bride! “No 
doubt she will have plenty to eat and drink, and 
fine clothes to wear, and an excellent house over 
her head,” said George, in his bitterness. ‘ 

“ And she will be married to one of the most 
respectable young men in all Switzerland,” said 
Madame Voss, in a tone of much anger. It was 
already quite clear to Madame Voss, to the cook, 
and to Peter that George had not come over from 
Colmar simply to express his joyous satisfaction 
at his cousin’s good fortune. 

He soon walked though into the little sitting- 
room, and his step-mother followed him. “ George,” 
she said, “ you will displease your father very much 
if you say anything unkind about Marie.” 

“TJ know very well,” said he, “that my father 
cares more for Marie than he does for me.” 

“That is not so, George.” 

“Tdo not blame him for it. She lives in the 
house with him while I live elsewhere. It was 
natural that she should be more to him than I am, 
after he hadsent me away. But he has no right 
to suppose that I can have the same feeling that 
he has about this marriage. I cannot think it the 
‘finest thing in the world for all of us that Marie 
Bromar should succeed in getting a rich young man 
for her husband, who, as far as I can see, never had 
two ideas in his head.” 

“He is a most industrious young man, who 
thoroughly understands his business, I have heard 
people say that there is no one comes to Granpere 
who can buy better than he can.” 

“Very likely not,” 

“ And, at any rate, itis no disgrace to be well 
off.” 

“Tt isa disgrace to think more about that than 
anything else. But never mind, It is nod use 
talking about it; words won't mend it.” 

“Why, then, have you come here now ?” 

“Because I want to see my father.” Then he 
remembered how false was this excuse, and re- 
membered also how soon its falseness would ap- 

ar. “Besides, though I do not like this match, 

wish to see Marie once again before her mar- 


riage. I shall never see her after it. That is the 
reason why I have come. I suppose you can give 
me a bed?” 


“Oh, yes, there are beds enough.” * After that 
there was some pause, and Madame Voss hardly 
knew how to treat her step-son. At last she asked 

whether he would have dinner, and an order 
was given to Peter to’prepare something for the 


asked 


master in the small room. And George 
after the children, and in this way the 


rer Se. 
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aoe, subject was for some minutes laid on one 
side. 

In the mean time information of George’s arriv- 
al had been taken up stairs to Marie. She had 
often wondered what sign he would make when he 
should hear of her engagement. Would he send 
her a word of affection, or such customary present 
as would be usual between two persons so nearly 
connected? Would he come to her marriage? 
And what would be his own feelings ? . She too re- 
membered well, with absolute accuracy, those warm, 
delicious, heavenly words of love which had passed 
between them. She could feel now the pressure of 
his hand and the warmth of his kiss, when she swore 
to him that she would be his forever and ever. 
After that he had left her, and for a year had sent 
no token. Then he had come again, and had 
simply asked her whether she were engaged to 
another man; had asked with a cruel indication 
that he at least intended that the old childish words 
should be forgotten. Now he was in the house 
again, and she would haye to hear his congratula- 
tions ! 

She thought for some quarter of an hour what 
she had better do, and then she detertmined to go 
down to him at once. The sooner the first meet- 
ing was over the better. Were she to remain 
away from him till they should be brought together 
at the supper-table, there would almost be a neces- 
sity for her to explain her conduct. She would go 
down to him and treat him exactly as she might 
have done had there never been any special love 
between them. She would do so as perfectly as 
her strength might enable her; and if she failed 
in aught; it would be better to fail before her aunt 
than in the presénce of her uncle. When she had 
resolved, she waited yet another minute or two, and 
then she went down stairs. 

As she entered her aunt’s room George Voss 
was sitting before the stove, while Madame Voss 
was in her accustomed chair, and Peter was pre- 
paring the table for his young master’s dinner. 
George arose from his seat at once, and then came a 
look of pain across his face. Marie saw it at once, 
and almost loved him the more because he suffered. 
“Tam so glad to see you, George,” she said, “1 
am so glad that you have come.” 

She had offered him her hand, and, of course, he 
had taken it. ‘‘ Yes,” he said, “ I thought it best 
just to run over. We shall be very busy at the 
hotel before long.” 

“Does that mean to say that you are not to be 
here for my marriage?” This she said with her 
sweetest smile, making all the effort in her power 
to give a gracious tone to her voice. It was better, 
she knew, to plunge at the subject at once. 

“No,” said he. “TI shall not be here then.” 

“ Ah—your father will miss you so much! But 
if it cannot be, it is very good of youto come now. 
There would have been something sad in going 
away from the old house without seeing you once 
more. And though Colmar and Basle are very near, 
it will not be the same as in the dear old home— 
will it, George?” There was a touch about her 
voice as she called him by his name that nearly 
killed him. At that moment his hatred was strong- 
est against Adrian. Why had such an upstart as 
that, a puny, miserable creature, come between 
him and the only thing he had ever seen in the guise 
of a woman that could touch his heart ? He turned 
round with his back to the table and his face to 
the stove, and said nothing. But he was able, 
when he no longer saw her, when her voice was 
not sounding in his ear, to swear that the thunder- 
bolt should be hurled all the same. His journey to 
Granpere should not be made for nothing. “TI 
must go now,” she said, presently. ‘1 shall see 
you at supper, shall I not, George,when uncle will be 
with us? Uncle Michel will be so delighted to find 
you. And you will tell us of the new doings at 
the hotel. Good-bye for the present, George.” 
Then she was gone before he had spoken another 
word. 

He ate his dinner, and smoked a cigar about the 
yard, and then said that he would go out and meet 
his father. He did go out, but did not take the 
road by which he knew that his father was to be 
found. He strolled off to the ravine, and came 
back only when it was dark. The meeting between 
him and his father was kindly; but there was n= 
special word spoken, and thus they all sat down to 
supper. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Ir became necessary as George Voss sat at sup- 
per with his father and Madame Voss that he 
should fix the time of his return to Colmar, and he 
did so for the early morning of the next day but 
one. He had told Madame Faragon that he ex- 
pected to stay at Granpere but onenight. He felt, 
however, after. his arrival that it might be difficult 
for him to get away on the following day, and , 
therefore he told them that he would sleep 
two nights at the Lion d’Or, and then start early 
so as to reach the Colmar inn by mid-day. ‘I sup- 
pose you find the old lady rather fidgety, George,” 
said Michel Voss, in high good humor. George 
found it easier to talk about Madame Faragon and 
the hotel at Colmar than he did of things at Gran- 
pere, and therefore became communicative as to 
his own affairs. Michel too preferred the subject 
of the new doings at the house on the other side 
of the Vosges. His wife had given him a slight 
hint, doing her best, like a good wife and discreet 
manager, to prevent ill humor and hard words. 
“He feels a little sore, you know. I was always 
sure there was something. But it was wise of him 
to come and see her, and it will go off in this way.” 
Michel swore that George had no right to be sore, 
and that if his son did not take pride in such a 
family arrangement as this, he should no longer be 
son of his. But he allowed himself to be coun- 
seled by his wife, and soon talked himself into a 
pleasant mood, discussing Madame Faragon, and 
the horses belonging to the Hotel de la Poste, and 
Colmar affairs in general, There was a certain 
important ground for satisfaction between them. 
Everybody agreed that George Voss had shown 
himself to be a steady man of business in the 
affairs of the inn at Colmar. 


Marie Bromar in the meanwhile went on with 
her usual occupation round the room, but now 
and again came and stood at her uncle’s elbow, 
joining in the conversation, and asking a question 
or two about Madame Faragon. There was, per- 
haps, something of the guile of the serpent joined 
to her dovelike softness. She asked questions and 
listened to answers, not that in her present state 
of mind she could bring herself to take a deep in- 
terest in the affairs of Madame Faragon’s hotel, 
but because it suited her that there should be some 
subject of easy conversation between her and 
George. It was absolutely necessary now that 
George should be nothing more to her than a cousin 
and an acquaintance; but it was well that he should 
be that and not an enemy. It would be well, too, 
that he should know, that he-should think that he 
knew, that she was disturbed by no remembrance 
of those words which had once passed between 
them. At last she trusted herself to a remark 
which perhaps she would not have made had the 
serpent’s guile been more perfect of its kind. 
“Surely you must get a wife, George, as soon as 
the house is your own.” 

“Of course he will get a wife,” said the father. 

“T hope he will get a good one,” said Madame 
Voss, after a short pause—which, however, had 
been long enough to make her feel it necessary to 
say something. 

George said never a word, but lifted his glass 
and finished his wine. Marie at once perceived 
that the subject was one which she must not 
venture to touch again. Indeed, she saw further 
than that, and became aware that it would be inex- 
pedient for her to fall into any special or minute 
conversation with her cousin during his short stay 
at Granpere. 

“You'll go up to the woods with me to-mor. #, 
eh, George ?” said the father. The son, of course, 
assented. It was hardly possible that he should not 
assent. The whole day, moreover, would not be 
wanted for that purpose of throwing his thunder- 
bolt; and if he could get it thrown it would be 
well that he should be as far away from Marie as 
possible for the remainder of his visit. “We'll 
start early, Marie, and have a bit of breakfast be- 
fore we go. Will six be too early for you, George, 
with your town ways?” George said that six 
would not be too early, and as he made the engage- 
ment for the morning he resolved that he would 
if possible throw his thunder-bolt that night. 
“Marie will get us a cup of coffee and a sai 
Marie is always up by that time.” Marie 
and promised that they should not be compelled to 
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start upon their walk with empty stomachs from 
any fault of hers. Ifa hot breakfast at six o'clock 
in the morning could put her cousin into a good 
humor, it certainly should not be wanting. 

In two hours after supper George was with his 
father. Michel was so full of happiness and so 
confidential that the son /ound it very difficult to 
keep solemn about his vwn sorrow, Had it not 
been that with a half obedience to his wife’s hints 
Michel said little about Adrian, there must have 
been an explosion! He endeavored to conform 
himself to George’s prospects, as to which he ex- 
pressed himself thoroughly pleased, ‘ You see,” 
said he, “I am so strong of my years that, if you 
wished for my shoes, there is no knowing how long 
you might be kept waiting.” 

“Tt couldn’t have been too long,” said George. 

“ Ah, well, I don’t believe you would have been 
impatient to put the old fellow under the sod. But 
I should have been impatient, I should have been 
unhappy. Yeu might have had the woods, to be 
sure; but it’s hardly enough of a business alone. 
Besides, a young man is always more his own 
master away from his father. I can understand 
that. The only thing is, George—take a drive over 
and see us sometimes.” This was all very well, but 
it was not quite so well when he began to speak 
of Marie. “It’s a terrible loss, her going, you know, 
George ; I shall feel it sadly.” 

“T can understand that,” said George. 

“But, of course, I had my duty to do to the girl. 
I had to see that she should be well settled, and 
she will be well settled. There’s a comfort in that 
—isn’t there, George ?” 

But George could not bring himself to reply to 
this with good-humored zeal, and there came fora 
moment a cloud between the father and son. But 
Michel was wise and swallowed his wrath, and ina 
minute or two returned to Colmar and Madame 
Faragon. 

At about half past nine George escaped from his 
father aud returned to the house. They had been 
sitting in the baleony which runs round the billiard- 
room on the side of the court opposite to the front- 
door. He returned to the house, and caught Marie 
in one of the passages up stairs, as she was com- 
pleting her work for the day. He caught her close 
to the door of her own room, and asked her to come 
in that he might speak a word to her. English 
readers will perhaps remember that among the Vos- 
ges Mountains there is less of a sense of privacy at- 
tached to bedrooms than is the case with us here 
in England. Marie knew immediately then that 
her cousin had not come to Granpere for nothing 
—had not come with the innocent intention of 
simply pleasing his father—had not come to say 
an ordinary word of farewell to her before her 
marriage. There was to be something of a scene, 
though she could not tell of what nature the scene 
might be. She knew, however, that her own con- 
duct had been right; and therefore, though she 
would have avoided the scene, had it been possible, 
she would not fear it. She went into the room; 
and when he closed the door she smiled, and did 
not as yet tremble. 

“Marie,” he said, “I have come here on purpose 
to say a word or two to you.” There was no smile 
on her face as he spoke now. The intention to be 
savage was written there as plainly as any pnrpose 
was ever written on a man’s countenance. And 
Marie read the writing without missing a letter. 
She was to be rebuked, and sternly rebuked—re- 
buked by the man who had taken her heart and 


_ then left her—rebuked by the man who had crushed 


her hope, and made it absolutely necessary for her 
to give up all the sweet poetry of her life, to forget 
her dreams, to abandon every wished-for prettiness 
of existence, and confine herself to duties and to 
things material! He who had so sinned against 
her was about to rid himself of the burden of his 
sin by endeavoring to cast it upon her. So much 
she understood ; but yef she did not understand all 
that was tocome. She would hear the rebuke as 
quietly as she might. In the interest of others she 
would do so, But she would not fear him—and 
she would say a quiet word in defense of her own 
sex if there should be need. Such was the purport 
of her mind as she stood opposite to him in his 
room. “I hope they will be kind words,” she said. 
“As we are to part so soon there should be none 
unkind spoken.” 

“Tdo not know much about kindness,” he re- 
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plied. Then he paused, and tried to think how 
best the thunder-bolt might be hurled. ‘“ There is 
hardly room for kindness where there was once so 
much more than kindness; where there was so 
much more—or the pretense of it.”” Then he waited 
again, as though he expected that she should speak. 
But she would not speak at all. If he had aught 
to say, let him say it. ‘ Perhaps, Marie, you have 
in truth forgotten all the promises you once made 
me?’ Though this was a direct question, she 
would not answer it. Her words to him should be as 
few as possible, and the time for such words had 
not come as yet. “It suits you, no doubt, to for- 
get them now, but I cannot forget them, You 
have been false to me, and have broken my heart. 
You have been false to me, when my only joy on 
earth was in believing in your truth, Your vow 
was for ever and ever, and within one short year 
you are betrothed to another man! And why ?— 
because they tell you that he is rich and has got a 
house full of furniture! You may prove to be a 
blessing to his house. Who can say? On mine 
you and your memory will bea curse—lasting all 
my lifetime.” And so the thunder-bolt had been 
hurled. 

And it fell as a thunder-bolt. What she had 
expected had not been at all liketo this. She had 
known that he would rebuke her; but, feeling 
strong in her own innocence and her own purity ; 
knowing, or thinking that she knew, that the fault 
had all been his ; not believing—having got rid of 
‘all belief—that he still loved her, she had fancied 
that his rebuke would be unjust, cruel, but bear- 
able, Nay, she had thought that she could almost 
triumph over him with a short word of reply. She 
had expected from him reproach, but not love. 
There was reproach indeed, but it came with an 
expression of passion of which she had not known 
him to be capable. He steod before her telling 
her that she had broken his heart, and, as he told 
her so, his words were half choked by sobs, He 
reminded her of her promises, declaring that his 
own to her had ever remained in full force. And 
he told her that she, she to whom he had looked 
for all his joy, had become a curse to him and a 
blight upon his life. There were thoughts and 
feelings too. beyond all these that crowded them- 
selves upon her heart and upon her mind at the 
‘moment. It had been possible for her to accept 
the hand of Adrian Urmand because she had be- 
come assured that George Voss no longer regarded 
her as his promised bride. She would have stood 
firm against her uncle and her aunt, she would 
have stood against all the world, had it not seemed 
to her that the evidence of her cousin’s indiffer- 
ence was complete. Had not that evidence been 
complete at all points it would have been impossi- 
ble to her to think of becoming the wife of another 
man. Now the evidence on that matter which 
had seemed to her to be so sufficient was all blown 
to the winds. 

It is true that had all her feelings been guided 
by reason only, she might have been as strong as 
ever. In truth she had not sinned against him. 
In truth she had not sinned at all. She had not 
done that which she herself had desired. She had 
not been anxious for wealth, or ease, or position ; 
but had, after painful thought, endeavored to shape 
her conduct by the wishes of others, and by her 
ideas of duty, as duty had been taught to her. Oh, 
how willingly would she have remained as servant 
to her uncle, and have allowed M. Urmand to car- 
ry the rich gift of his linen chest to the feet of 
some other damsel, had she believed herself to be 
free to choose! Had there been no passion in her 
heart she would now have known herself to be 
strong in duty, and would have been able to have 
answered and to have borne the rebuke of her old 
lover, But passion was there, hot within her, aid- 
ing every word as he spoke it, giving strength to 
his complaints, telling her of all that she had lost, 
telling her of all that she had taken from him. She 
forgot to remember now that he had been silent 
for a year. She forgot now to think of the tone in 
which he had asked about her marriage when no 
such marriage was in her mind. But she remem- 
bered well the promise she had made, and the 
words of it. ‘Your vow was forever and ever.” 
When she heard these words repeated from his 
lips her heart was, too, broken. All idea of holding 
herself before him as one injured but ready to for- 
give was gone from her. If by falling at his feet 
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and owing herself to be vile and mainsworn she 
might get his -pardon, she was ready now to lie 
there on the ground before him. ‘Oh, George!” 
she said; “oh, George!” 

“What is the use of that now?” he replied, 
turning away from her. He had thrown his thun- 
der-bolt and he had nothing more to say. He had 
seen that he had not thrown it quite in vain, and 
he would have been contented to be away and 
back at Colmar. What more was there to be 
said ? 

She came to him very gently, very humbly, and 
just touched his arm with her hand. “Do you 
mean, George, that you have continued to care for 
me—always ?” 

“Care for you? I know not what you call car- 
ing. DidI not swear to you that I would love 
you forever and ever and that you should be my 
own? Did I not leave this house and go away— 
till I could earn for you one which would be fit for 
you—because I loved you? Why shouldI haye 
broken my word? I do not believe that you 
thought it was broken,” 

“ By my God that knows me, I did.” Asshe said 
this she burst into tears and fell on her knees at 
his feet. 

“Marie,” he said, “ Marie—there is no use of 
this, stand up.” 

“Not till you tell me that you will forgive me. 
By the name of the good Jesus who knows all our 
hearts, I thought that you had forgotten me. Oh, 
George, if you could know all! If you could know 
how I have loved you; how I have sorrowed from 
day to day because I was forgotten! How 
I have struggled to bear it, telling myself that 
you were away, with all the world to interest you, 
and not like me, a peor girlin a village, with 
nothing to think of but my lover! How Ihave 
striven todo my duty by my uncle, and have obey- 
ed him, because—because—because there was 
nothing left, If you could know it all! If you 
could know it all!” Then she clasped her arms 
round his legs, and hid her face upon his feet. 

“And whom do you love now?” he asked. 
She continued to sob, but did not answer him a 
word, Then he stooped down and raised her to 
her feet, and she stood beside him, very near to 
him, with her face averted. 

“And whom do you love now?” he asked 
again, “Is it me, or isit Adrian Urmand?” But 
she could not answer him, though she had said 
enough in her passionate sorrow to make any an- 
swer to such a question unnessary, as far as knowl- 
edge on the subject might be required. It might 
suit. his views that she should confess the truth in 
somany words, but for other purpose her answer: 
had been full enough, “This is very sad,” he said 
—“ gad indeed; but I thought that you would have 
been firmer.” 

“Do not chide me again, George.” - 

“No; it is tono purpose.” 

“ You said that I was—a curse to you?” 

“Oh, Marie, [had hoped—I had so hoped that 
you would have been my blessing!” 

“Say that I am not a curse to you, George.” 

But he would make no answer to this appeal, no 
immediate answer; but stood silent and stern while 
she stood still touching his arm, waiting in patience 
for some word, at any rate, of forgiveness. He was 
using all the powers of his’ mind to see if there 
might even yet be any way to escape this great 
shipwreck. She had not answered his question. 
She had not told him in so many words that her 
heart was still his though she had promised her 
hand to the Basle merchant. But he could not 
doubt that it was so. As he stood there silent, ' 
with that dark look upon his brow which he had in- 
herited from his father, and that angry fire in his 
eye, his heart was in truth oncemore becoming 
soft and tender toward her. He was beginning to 
understand how it had been with her. He -had 
told her, just now, that he did not believe her, when 
she assured him that she had thought that she was 
forgotten. Now he did believe her. And there 
arose in his breast a feeling that it was due 
to her that he should explain this change in his 
mind. ‘I suppose you did think it,” he said sud- 
denly. 

“Think what, George?” ae 

“That Iwas a vain, empty, false-tongued fel- 
low, whose word was worth no reliance.” : 

“T thought no evil of you, George—except that 
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you were changed to me. When you came you 
said nothing tome. Doyou not remember?” 

“T came because I was told that you were to be 
married to this man. Iasked you the question, and 
you would not deny it. Then Isaidto myself that 
Twould wait and see.” When he had spoken she 
had nothing further tosay to him. The charges 
which he made against her were all true. They 
seemed atleast, to be true to her then, in her pres- 
ent mood—in that mood in which all that she now 
desired was his forgiveness. This wish to defend 
herself, and to stand before him as one justified, 
had gone fromher. She felt that having still pos- 
sessed his love, having still been the owner of the 
one thing that she valued, she had ruined herself 
by her own doubts and she could not forgive her- 
self the fatal blunder, “It is of nouseto think of 
it any more,” he said at last. “You have to be- 
come this man’s wife now, and I suppose you must 
go through with it.” 

“T suppose I must,” she said, “ unless ” 

“Unless what ?” 

“Nothing, George. Of course I will marry him. 
He has my word. And I have promised my uncle 
also. But, George, you will say that you forgive 
me?” 

“Yes—I will forgive you.” But still there was 
the same black cloud upon his face, the same look 
of pain, the same glance of anger in his eye. 

“ “Oh, George, I am so unhappy! There can be 
comfort for me now, unless you will say that 
Es will be contented.” 
_“T cannot say that, Marie.” 
’* You will have your house, and your business, 
ke many things to interest you. And in time 


; ef a little time”. 

“No, Marie, after no time at all. You told me 
“ats r to-night that I had better get a wife for 
But I will get no wife. I could not bring 
m to marry another girl. I could not take a 
home as my wife if I did not love her. If 


; ae not the person of all persons most dear 


40'mé, I should loathe her.” 

_*He,was speaking daggers to her, and he must 
haye known how sharp were his words. He was 

eaking daggers to her, and she must have felt 
eas he knew how he was wounding her. But yet 
she did not resent his usuage, even by a motion of 
her lip. Could she have brought herself to do so, 
her agony would have been less sharp. “TI sup- 
pose,” she said at last, “that a woman is weaker 
thanaman. But you say that you will forgive 
me?” 

“T have forgiven you.” 

Then very gently she put out her hand to him, 

-end he took it and held it for aminute. She look- 
ai up at him as though for a moment she had 
thought that there might be somethirig else, that 
there might be some other token of true forgive- 
ness, and then she withdrew her hand. “I had 
better go now,” she said. “ Good-night, George.” 

™ Good-night, Marie.” And then she was gone. 

As soon as he was alone he sat himself down on 
the bedside and began to think of it. Everything 
was changed to him since he had called her into 
the room, determining that he would crush her 
with his thunder-bolt. Let things go as they may 
with a man in an-affair of love, let him be as far 
as possible from the attainment of his wishes, 
there will always be consolation to him if he knows 
that he is loved. To be preferred to all others, 
even though that preference may lead to no frui- 
tion, is in itself a thing enjoyable. He had be- 
lieved that Marie had forgotten him—that she had 
been captivated either by the effeminate prettiness 
of his rival, or by his wealth and standing in the 
world. He believed all this no more. He knew 
now how it was with her and with him, and, let 
his countenance say what it might to the contrary, 
he could bring himself to forgive her in his heart. 

She had not forgotten him! She had not ceased 
to love him! There was merit in that which went 
far with him in excuse of her perfidy. 

* But what should he do now? She was not as 
yet married to Adrian Urmand. Might there not 
still be hope—hope for her sake as well as for his 
own? He. perfectly understood that in his coun- 
try—nay, for aught he knew to the contrary, in all 
countries—a formal betrothal was half a marriage. 
It was half the ceremony in the eyes of all those 
concerned; but yet, in regard to that indissoluble 

bond which would indeed have divided Marie from 


him beyond the reach of any hope to the contrary, 
such betrothal was of no effect whatever. This 
man whom she did not love was not yet Marie’s 
husband—need never become so if Marie could 
only be sufficiently firm in resisting the influence 
of all her friends. No: priest could marry her 
without herown consent. He, George, he himself 
would have to face the enmity of all those with 
whom he was connected. He was sure that his 
father, having been a party to the betrothal, would 
never consent to a breach of his promise to Urmand. 
Madame Voss, Madame Faragon, the priest, and 
their Protestant pastor would all be against them. 
They would be, a8 it were, outcasts from their 
own family. But George Voss, sitting there on his 
bedside, thought that he could go through it all, if 
only he could induee Marie Bromar to bear the 
brunt of the world’s displeasure with him. As he 
got into bed he determined that he would begin 
upon the matter to his father during the morning’s 
walk. His father would be full of wrath—but the 
wrath would have to be endured sooner or later. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


On the next morning Michel Voss and his son 
met in the kitchen, and found Marie already there. 

“Well, my girl,’ said Michel, as he patted 
Marie’s shoulder and kissed her forehead, ‘ you’ve 
been up getting a rare breakfast for this fellow, I 
see.” Marie smiled, and made some good-humored 
reply. No one could have told by her face that 
there was anything amiss with her. “It’s the last 
favor of the kind he’ll ever have at your hands,” 
continued Michel, “‘and yet he doesn’t seem to be 
half-grateful.” George stood with his back to the 
kitchen fire, and did not say a word. It was im- 

ssible to him even to appear to be pleasant when 
such things were being said. Marie was a better 
hypocrite, and, though she said little, was able to 
look as though she could sympathize with her un- 
cle’s pleasant mirth. The two men had soon eaten 
their breakfast and were gone, and then Marie was 
left alone with her thoughts. Would George say 
anything to his father of what had passed up stairs 
on the previous evening? 

The two men started, and when they were alone 
together, and as long as Michel abstained from 
talking about Marie and her prospects, George was 
able to converse freely with his father. hen 
they left the house the morning was just dawning, 
and the air was freshand sharp. ‘‘ We shall soon 
have the frost here now,” said Michel, “and then 
there will be no more grass for the cattle.” 

“T suppose they can have them out on the low- 
lands till the end of November. They always 
used.” 

“Yes, they can have them out; but having 
them out and having food for them are different 
things. The people here have so much stock now 
that directly the growth is checked by the frost 
the land becomes almost bare. They forget the 
old saying, ‘Half stocking, whole profits; whole 
stocking, half profits!’ And then, too, I think 
the winters are earlier here than they used to be. 
They'll have to go back to the Swiss plan, I faney, 
and carry the food to the cattle in their houses. 
It may be old-fashioned, as they say; but I doubt 
whether the fodder does not go further'so.” Then, 
as they began to ascend the mountain, he got on 
to the subject of his own business and George's 
prospects. “The dues to the Commune are so 
heavy,” he said, “that in fact there is little or 
nothing to be made out of the timber. It looks 
like a business, because many men are employed, 
and it’s a kind of thing that spreads itself, and 
bears looking at. But it leaves nothing behind.” 

“Tt’s not quite as bad as that,I hope,” said 
George. 

“ Upon my word, then, it is not much better, 
my boy. When you've charged yourself with in 
terest on the money spent on the mills, there is 
not much to boast about. You're bound to re- 
plant every yard you strip, and yet the Commune 
expects as high a rent as when there was no plant- 
ing to be done at all. They couldn't get it, only 
that men like myself have their money.in the mills, 
and can’t well out of the trade.” J 

“ T-don’t think you’d like to give it up, father.” 

“ Well, no. It gives me exercise and something 
to do. The women manage most of it down at 
the house; but there must be a change when Marie 


has gone. I have hardly Jooked it in the face 
yet, but'I know there must bea change. She has 
grown up among it, tillshe has it all at her fingers’ 
ends. I tellyou what, George, she is a girl in a 
hundred—a girl ina hundred. She is going to 
marry a rich man, and so it don’t much signify; 
but if she married a poor man, she would be as 
good as a fortune to him. She’d make a fortune 
for anyman. That’s my belief. There is nothing 
she doesn’t know, and nothing she doesn’t under- 
stand.” 

Why did his father tell him all this? George 
thought of the day on which his father had, as he 
was accustomed to say to himself, turned him out 
of the house because he wanted to marry this girl 
who was “as good as a fortune” to any man. 
Had he, then, been imprudent in allowing himself 
to love such a girl? Could there be any good 
reason why his father should have wished that a 
“fortune” in every way so desirable should go 
out. of the family? “She'll have nothing to do 
of that sort if she goes to Basle,” said George, 
moodily, : 

“That is more than you can say,” replied his 
father. ‘A woman married toa man of business 
can always find her share in it if she pleases. And 
with such a one as Adrian Urmand her side of the 
house will not be the least considerable.” 

“T suppose he is little better than a fool,” said 
George. 

“A fool! He is not afool at all. If you were 
to see him buying, you would not call him a fool, 
He is very far from a fool.” 

“Tt may be so. I do not know much of him 
myself.” 

“You should not be so prone to think men 
fools till you find them so, especially those who 
are to be so near to yourself. No; he’s not a 
fool by any means. But he will know that he has 
got a clever wife, and he will not be ashamed to 
make use of her.” 

“As you feel Marie’s going so much,” said 
George, “I wonder that you are so anxious to send 
her away,” 

“That’s a poor argument, George, and one that 
I should not have expected from you. Am I to 
keep her here all her life, doing no good for her- 
self, simply because I like to have herhere? It is 
in the course of things that she should be married, 
and it is my duty to see that she marries well.” 

“That is quite true, father.” 

“Then why do you talk to me about sending her 
away? I don’t send her away. "Urmand comes 
and takes her away. I did the same when I was 
young. Now I’m old, and I have to be left behind. 
It’s the way of nature.” 

“But she doesn’t want'to be taken away,” said 
George, rushing at once at his subject. 

“What do you mean by that ?” 

“Just what I say, father. She consents to be 
taken away, but she does not wish it.” 

“T don’t know what you mean. Has she been 
talking to you? Has she been complaining ?” 

“T have been talking to her. I came over. from 
Colmar when I heard of this marriage on purpose 
that I might talk toher. I had at any rate a right 
to do that.” . 

“Right to do what ? I don’t knowthat you have 
any right. Ifyou have been trying to do mischief 
in my house, George, I will never forgive you— 
never.” 

“Twill tell you the whole truth, father; and 
then you shall say yourself whether I have been 
trying to do mischief, and shall say also whether 
you will forgive me. You will remember when you 
told me that Iwas not to think of Marie Bromar 
for myself.” 

“J do remember.” 

“ Well—I had thought of her. If you wanted to 
prevent that, you were too late.” ‘ 

“You were boys and girls together—that is all.” 

“Let me tell my story, father, and then you shall 
judge. Before you had spoken to me at all, Marie 
had given me her troth.” 

Nonsense !” 

“Let me at least tell my story. She had done 
so, and I had given her mine, and when you told 
me to go I went, not quite knowing then what it 
might be best that we should do, but feeling very 
sure that she would at least be true tome.” 

“Truth to any such folly as that would be very 
wicked,” 
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“ At any rate 1 did nothing. I remained there 
month after month, meaning to do something when 
this was settled; and then there came a sort of 
rumor to me that Marie was to be Urmand’s wife. 
I did not believe it, but I thought that I would 
come and see.” 

“Tt was true.” 

“No; it was not true then. I came over, and was 
very angry because she was cold tome. She would 
not promise that there should be no such engage- 
ment; but there was none then. Yousee I will tell 
you everything as it occurred.” 

“She is at any rate engaged to Adrian Urmand 
now, and for all our sakes you are bound not to in- 
terfere.”” 

“But yet I must tell my story. I went back to 
Colmar, and then, aftera while, there came tidings, 
true tidings, that she was engaged to this man. I 
came over again yesterdyy, determined—you may 
blame me if you will, father, but listen to me—de- 
termined to throw her falsehood in her teeth.” 

“Then I will protect her from you,” said Michel 
Voss, turning upon his son as though he meant to 
strike him with his staff. 

“ Ay, father,” said George, pausing and standing 
opposite to the innkeeper, “ but who is to protect 
her from you? If I had found that that which 
you are doing was making her happy, I would have 
spoken my mind indeed ; I would have shown her 
once, and once only, what she had done to me— 
how she had destroyed me—and then I would have 
gone and troubled none of you any more.” 

“ You had better go now and bring us no more 
trouble. You are all trouble.” 

“ But her worst trouble will still cling to her. I 
have found that it is so, She has taken this man 
not because she loves him, but because you have 
bidden her.” 

“ She has taken him, and she shall marry him.” 

“T cannot say that she has been right, father; 
but she deserves no such punishment as that. 
Would you make her a wretched woman forever, 
because she had done wrong in striving to obey 
you” 

" “She has not done wrong in striving to obey 
me. She hasdone right. I do not believe a word 
of this.” 

“You can ask her yourself.” 

“JT will ask her nothing—except that she shall 
not speak to you any further about it. You have 
come here willfully minded to disturb us all.” 

“Father, that is unjust.” 

“Tsay it is true. She was contented and happy 
before you came. She loves the man, and is ready 
to marry him on the day fixed. Of course she will 
marry him. You would not have us go back from 
our word now ?” 

“Certainly Iwould. If he be a man, and she 
tells him that she repents—if she tells him all the 
truth—of course he will give her back her troth. I 
would do so © any woman that only hinted that 
she wished it. 

“No such hint shall be given. I will hear noth- 
ing of it. Ishall not speak to Marie on the sub- 
ject—except to desire her to have no further con- 
verse with you. Nor will I speak of it again to 
yourself; unless you wish me to bid you go from 
me altogether, you will not mention the matter 
again.” So saying, Michel Voss strode on, and 
would not even turn his eyes in the direction of his 
son. He strode on, making his way down the hill 
at the fastest pace he could achieve, every now and 
then raising his hat and wiping the perspiration 
from his brow. Though he had spoken of Marie’s 
departure as aloss that would be very hard:to bear, 
the very idea that anything should be allowed to 
interfere with the marriage which he had planned 
was unendurable. What! after all that had been 
said and done, consent that there should be no 
marriage between his niece and the rich young 
merchant! Never, He did not stop for a mo- 
ment to think how much of truth there might be in 
his son’s statement. He would not even allow him- 
self to remember that he had forced Adrian Ur- 
mand as a suitor upon his niece. He had had his 
qualms of conscience upon that matter, and it was 
possible that they might return to him. But he 
would not stop now to look at that side of the 
question. The young people were betrothed. The 
marriage was a thing settled, and it should be cel- 
ebrated. He had never broken his faith to any 
man, and he would not break it to Adrian Urmand, 


He strode on down the mountain, and there was 
not a word more said between him and his son till 
they reached the inn doors. ‘“ You understand 
me,” he said then. ‘Not a word more to Marie.” 
After that he went up at once to his wife’s cham- 
ber, and desired that Marie might be sent to him 
there. During his rapid walk home he had made 
up his mind as to what he would do. He would 
not be severe to his niece. He would simply ask 
her one question. 

“ My dear,” he said, striving to be calm, but tell- 
ing her by his countenance as plainly as words 
could have done all that had passed between him 
and his son—*‘‘ Marie, my dear, I take it for grant- 
ed—there is nothing to—to—to interrupt our 
plans ?”” 

“In what way, uncle?” she asked, merely want- 
ing to gain a moment for thought. 

“Tn any way. Inno way. Just say that there 
is nothing wrong, and that will be sufficient.” 
She stood silent, not having a word to say to him. 
“You know what I mean, Marie. You intend to 
marry Adrian Urmand?” 

“J suppose so,” said Marie, in a low whisper. 


“Look here, Marie; if there be any doubt about 
it we will part, and forever. You shall never look 
upon my face again. My honor is pledged—and 
yours.” Then he hurried out of the room, down 
into the kitchen, and without staying there a mo- 
ment went out into the yard, and walked through 
to the stables. His passion had been so strong 
and uncontrollable that he had been unable to re- 
main with his niece and exact a promise from her, 

George when he saw his father go through to 
the stables entered the house. He had already 
made up his mind that he would return at once to 
Colmar without waiting to have more angry words, 
Such words would serve him not at all, But he 
must if possible see Marie, and he must also tell 
his step-mother that he was about to depart. Te 
found them both together, and at once, very ab- 
ruptly, declared that he was to start immediately. 

“You have quarreled with your father, George,” 
said Madame Voss. 

“T hope not. I hope that he has not quarreled 
with me. But it is better that I should go.” 

“What is it, George? I hope it is nothing seri- 
ous?” Madame. Voss as she said this looked at 
Marie, but Marie had turned her*face away. George 
also looked at her, but could not see her counte- 
nance. He did not dare to ask her to give him an 
interview alone; nor had he quite determined 
what he would say to her if they were together, 
“Marie,” said Madame Voss, “do you know what 
this is about?” 

“T wish I had died,” said Marie, “before I had 
come into this house, I have made hatred and 
bitterness between those who should love each other 
better than all the world.” Then Madame Voss 
was able to guess what had been the cause of the 
quarrel. 

“Marie,” said George very slowly, “if you will 
only ask your own heart what you ought to do, and 
be true to what it tells you, there is no reason even 
yet that you should be sorry that you came to 
Granpere. But if you marrya man whom you do 
not love, you will sin against him, and against me, 
and against yourself, and against God.” Then he 
took up his hat and went out, 

In the court-yard he met his father. 

“Whereare you going now, George?” said his 
father. . 

“To Colmar. It is better that I should go at 
once, Good-bye, father,” and he offered his hand 
to his parent. 

“Have you spoken to Marie ?” 

“My mother will tell you what I have said. I 
have spoken nothing in private.” 

“Haye you said anything about her marriage 2 

“Yes. I have told her that she could not hon- 
estly marry the man she did not love.” . 

“ What right have you, sir,” said Michel, nearly 
choked with wrath, “to interfere in the affairs of 
my household? You had better go, and go at 
once. If you return again before they are married, 
I will tell the servants to put you off -the place,” 
George Voss made no answer, but having found his 
horse and his gig, drove himself off to Colmar. 

He was. very wretched yet determined as he 
drove his horse along. Marie Bromar should not 
become Adrian Urmand’s wife without some effort 


on his part. So tesolving he drove into the yard 
at Colmar. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Durina the remainder of the day on whieh 
George had left Granpere the hours did not fly very 
pleasantly at the Lion d’Or. Michel Voss had 
gone to his niece immediately upon his return from 
his walk, intending to obtain a renewed pledge 
from her that she would be true to her engage- 
ment. 
side himself with excitement, so disturbed by all 
that he had heard, that he had hardly waited with 
Marie long enough to obtain such a pledge, or to 
learn from her that she refused to give it. He 
had only been able to tell her that if she hesi- 
tated about marrying Adrian, she should never 
look upon his face again; and then, without stay- 
ing for a reply, he had left her. He had been in 
such a tremor.of passion that he had been un- 
able to demand an answer. After that, when 
George was gone, he kept away from her during 
the remainder of the morning. Once or twice he 
said a few words to his wife, and she counseled him 
to take no further outward notice of anything that 
George had saidto him. “It will all come right 
if you will only be a little calm with her,” Madame 
Voss had said. He had tossed his head and de- 
clared that he was calm—the calmest man in all 
Lorraine. Then he had come to his wife again, 
and she had again given him some good practical 
advice. “Don’t put it into her head that there is 
to be a doubt,” said Madame Voss. 

“Thaven’t put it into her head,” he answered, 
angrily. 

“No, my dear, no; but do not allow her to sup- 
pose that anybody else can put it there either, Let 
the matter'go on. She will see the things bought 
for her wedding, and when she remembers that 
she has allowed them to come into the house with- 
out remonstrating, she will be quite unable to ob-" 
ject. Don’t give her an opportunity of rie 
Michel Voss again shook his head, as though his 
wife were an unreasonable woman, and swore that 
it was not he who had given Marie such opportu- 
nity. But he made up his mind to do as his wife 
recommended. ‘Speak softly to her, my dear,’ 
said Madame Voss. 

“Don’t I always speak softly ?” said he, turning 
sharply round upon his spouse. 

He made his attempt to speak softly when he 
met Marie about the house just before supper. He 
put his hand upon her shoulder and smiled, and 
murmured some word of love. He was by no means 
crafty in what he did. Craft, indeed, was not the 
strong point of his character. She took his rough 
hand and kissed it, and looked up lovingly, be- 
seechingly, into his face. She knew that he was 
asking her to consent to the sacrifice, and he knew 
that she was imploring him to spare her, This was 
not what Madame Voss had meant by speaking soft- 
ly. Could she have been allowed to dilate upon her 
own convictions, or had she been able adequately 
to express her own ideas, she should have begged 
that there might be no sentiment, no romance, no 
kissing of hands, no looking into each other’s 
faces, no Half-murmured tones of love. Madame 
Voss believed strongly that the every-day work of 
the world was done better without any of these 
glancings and glimmerings of moonshine. But then 
her husband was, by nature, of a fervid tempera- 
ment, given to the influence of unexpressed poetic 
emotions ; and thus subject, in spite of the strength 
of his will, to much weakness of purpose. Madame 
¥oss perhaps condemned her husband in this mat- 
ter the more because his romantic disposition never 
showed itself in his intercourse with her. He 
would kiss Marie’s hand and press. Marie’s wrist, 
and hold dialogues by the eye with Marie, But with 
his wife his speech was not exactly yea, yea, 
and nay, nay—but yes, yes, and 
was not unnatural, therefore, that she should spe- 
cially dislike this weakness of his which came from* 
his emotional temperament. “I would just let thi 


go, as though there were nothing special at all,” — 


she said again to him, before supper, in a whisper. 
“ And oe do. What would Sa have me say 2” 
“Don’t mind petting her, but just be as you 
would be any other day.” 
“Tam as JI wonld be any other day,” he replied. 
However, he knew that his wife was right, and was, 


But he had been so full of passion, so be- - 


no, no, It 


. her wedding 
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in a certain way, aware that if he could only 

himself and be another sort of man he might 
manage the matter better. He could be fiercely angry, 
or caressingly affectionate. But he was unable to 
adopt that safe and golden mean which his wife 
recommended. He could not keep himself from in- 
‘terchanging a piteous glance or two with Marie at 
supper, and put a great deal too much unction into 
his caress to please Madame Voss when Marie came 
to kiss him before she went to bed. 

In the meantime Marie was quite aware that it 
was incumbent on her to determine what she would 
do. It may be as well to declare at once that she 
had determined—had determined fully before her 
uncle and George had started for their walk up to 
the wood-cutting. When she was giving them their 
breakfast that morning her mind was fully made 
up. She had had the night to lie awake upon it, 
to think it over, and to realize all that George had 
told her. It had come to her as quite a new thing 
that the man whom she worshiped worshiped her 
too. While she believed that pobody else loved 
her ; when she could tell herself Wat her fate was 
nothing to anybody; as long as it had seemed to 
her that the world for her must be cold, and hard, 
and material—so long could she reconcile to her- 
self, after some painful dubious fashion, the idea 
of being the wife either of Adrian Urmand or of 
any other man. Some kind of servitude was 
needful, and if her uncle was decided that 
she must be banished from his house, the 
kind of servitude which was proposed to her 
at Basle would do as well as another. But 
when she had learned the truth—a truth so unex- 
pected—then such servitude became impossible to 
her. On that morning, when she came down to 
give the men their breakfast, she had quite de- 
termined that, let the consequences be what they 
might, she would never become the wife of Adrian 
Urmand. Madame Voss had told her husband 
that when Marie saw the things purchased for 
coming into the house, the very feel- 
ing that the goods had been bought would bind her 
toher engagement. Marie had thought of that 
also, and was aware that she must lose no time in 
making her purpose known, so that articles which 
would be unnecessary might not be purchased. On 
that very morning, while the men had been up in 
the mountain, she had sat with her aunt hemming 
sheets—intended as an addition to the already 
overflowing stock possessed by M. Urmand. It 
was with difficulty that she had brought herself to 
do that—telling herself, however, that as the linen 
was there, it must be hemmed; when thére had 
come a question of marking the sheets, she had 
evaded the task, not without raising suspicion in 
the bosom of Madame Voss. 

But it was, as she knew, absolutely necessary 
that her uncle should be informed of her purpose. 
When he had come to her after the walk and de- 
manded of her whether she still intended to 
marry Adrian Urmand, she had answered him 
falsely. ‘I suppose so,” she had said. The ques- 
tion—such a question as it was—had been put to 
her too abruptly to admit of a true answer on the 
spur of the moment. But'the falsehood almost 
stuck in her throat, and was a misery to her till 
she could set it right by a clear declaration of the 
truth. “She had yet to determine what she would 
do; how she would tell this truth; in what way 
she would insure to herself the power of carrying 
ut her purpose, * Her mind, the reader must re- 
member, was somewhat dark in the matter. She 
was betrothed to the man, and she had always heard 
that a betrothal was half a marriage. And yet 
she knew of instances in which marriages had 
been broken off after betrothal quite as ceremoni- 
ous”as her own—had been broken off without scan- 
dal or special censure from the Church. Her aunt, 
indeed, and M. le Cure had, ever since the plighting 
of her troth to M. Urmand, spoken of the matter 
in her presence as though the wedding were a thing 
already nearly done; not suggesting by the tenor 
of their speech that anyone could wish in any case 


to make a change, but pointing out incidentally 


that any change was now out of the question. But 
Marie had been sharp enough to understand per- 
fectly the gist of her aunt’s mancuvres and of the 
priest’s incidental information. The thing could 
be done, she knew, and she feared no one in the 
doing of it—except her uncle. But she did fear 


that if she simply told him that it must be done, 
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he would have such a power over her that she 
would not succeed. In what way could she do it 
first, and then tell him afterward ? 

At last she determined that she would write a 
letter to M. Urmand, and show a copy of the letter 
to her uncle when the post should have taken it so 
far out of Granpere on its way to Basle as to make 
it impossible that her uncle should recall it. Much 
of the day after George’s departure and much of 
the night were spent in the preparation of this 
letter. Marie Bromar was not so well practiced in 
the writing of letters as will be the majority of the 
young ladies who may, perhaps, read her history. 
It was a difficult thing for her to begin the letter, 
and a difficult thing for her to bring it to its end. 
But the letter was written and sent. The post left 
Granpere at about eight inthe morning, taking all 
letters by way of Remiremont; and on the day 
following George’s departure the post took Marie 
Bromar’s letter to M. Urmand. 

When it was gone her state of mind was very 
painful, Then it was necessary that she should 
show the copy to her uncle. She had posted the 
letter between six and seven with her own hands, 
and had then come trembling back to the inn, 
fearful that her uncle should discover what she 
had done before her letter should be beyond 
his reach. When she saw the mail conveyance 
go by on its route to Remiremont, then she 
knew that she must begin to prepare for her 
uncle’s wrath. She thought that she had heard 
that the letters were detained some time at Re- 
miremont before they went on to Epinal in one 
direction and to Mulhouse in the other. She 
looked at the railway time-table which was hung 
up in one of the passages of the inn, and saw the 
hour of the departure of the diligence from Re- 
mirement to catch the train at Mulhouse for Basle. 
When that hour was passed the conveyance of her 
letter was assured, and then she must show the 
copy toher uncle. He came into the house about 
twelve, and ate his dinner with his wife in the 
little chamber. Marie, who was in and out of the 
room during the time, would not sit down with 
them. When pressed to do so by her uncle she 
declared that she had eaten lately and was not 
hungry. It was seldom that she would sit down 
to dinner, and this, therefore, gave rise to no 
special remark. As soon as his meal was over, 
Michel Voss got up to go out about his business, as 
was usual with him. Then Marie followed him 
into the passage. ‘“ Uncle Michel,” she said, “I 
want to speak to you for a moment. Will you 
come with me? 

“ What is it about, Marie ?” 

“Tf you will come, I will show you.” 

“Show me! What will you show me?” 

“Tt’s a letter, Uncle Michel. Come up stairs 
and you shall see it.” Then he followed her up 
stairs, and in the long public room, which was at 
that hour deserted, she took out of her pocket the 
copy of her letter to Adrian Urmand, and put it 
into her uncle’s hands. “It is a letter, Uncle 
Michel, which I have written to M. Urmand. It 
went this morning, and you must see it.” 

“A letter to Urmand ?” he said, as he took the 
paper suspiciously into his hands, 

“Yes, Uncle Michel. I was obliged to write it. 
It is the truth, and I was obliged to let him know 
it. Iam afraid you will be angry with me, and 
—turn me away ; but I cannot help it. 

The letter was as follows: 

“Tie Hore, Lion D'OR, GRANPERE, Oct, 1, 186- 

“M. Urmanp:—I take up my pen in great sor- 
row andremorse to write you a letter, and to pre- 
vent you from coming over here for me, as you in- 
tended, on this day fortnight. I have promised to 
be your wife, but it cannot be. I know that I have 
behaved very badly, but it would be worse if I were 
to go on and deceive you. Before I knew you I had 
come to be fond of another man; and I find now, 
though I have struggled hard to do what my uncle 
wishes, that I could not promise to love you, and 
be your wife. Ihave not told Uncle Michel yet, 
but I shall as soon as this letter is gone. 

“Tam very, very sorry for the trouble I have given 
you. I did not mean to be bad. I hope that you 
will forget me, and try to forgive me. No one 
knows better than I do how bad I have been. 

“Your most humble servant, 
“With the greatest respect, 
“ Marre Bromar.” 


‘He is not deceived at all.” 


The letter had taken her long to write, and it 
took her uncle long to read before he came to the 
end of it. He did not get through a line without 
sundry interruptions, which all arose from his de- 
termination to contradict at once every assertion 
which she made, ‘“ You cannot prevent his com- 
ing,” he said, “and it shall not be prevented.” 
“Of course you have promised to be his wife, and 
it must be.” “Nonsense about deceiving him. 
“Trash! you are not 
fond of another man. It is all nonsense.” “ You 
must do what your uncle wishes. You must, now 
—you must! Of course you will love him. Why 
can’t you let all that come as it does with others ?” 
“ Letter gone; yes, indeed, and now I must go after 
it.” “Trouble! yes! Why could you not tell me 
before you sent it? Have I not always been good 
to you?” “Youhave not been bad—not before. 
You have been very good. It is this that is bad.” 
“Forget you, indeed. Of course he won’t. How 
should he? Are you not betrothed tohim? He’ll 
forgive you fast enough when you just say that 
you did not know what yon were about when you 
were writing it.” Thus her uncle went on; andas 
the outburst of his wrath was, as it were, chopped 
into little bits by his having to continue the read- 
ing of the letter, the storm did not fall upon Marie’s 
head so violently as she had expected. ‘“ There’s 
a pretty kettle of fish you’ve made,” said he, as 
soon as he -had finished reading the letter. ‘Of 
course it means nothing.” 

“ But it must mean something, Uncle Michel.” 

“T say it means nothing. Now T’ll tell you what 
I shall do, Marie. I shall start for Basle directly. 
I shall get'there by twelve o'clock to-night by go- 
ing through Colmar, and I shall endeavor to 
intercept the letter before Urmand would receive 
it to-morrow.” This was a cruel blow to Marie 
after all her precautions. “If I cannot do that, I 
shall at any rate see him before he gets it. That 
is what I shall do, and you must let me tell him, 
Marie, that you repent having written the letter.” 

“But I don’t repent it, Uncle Michel; I don’t, 
indeed. I can’t repent it. How can I repent it 
when I really mean it? Ishall never become his 
wife. Indeed I shall not. Oh, Uncle Michel, pray, 
pray, pray do not go to Basle.” 

But Michel Voss resolved that he would go to 
Basle, and to Basle he went. The immediate 
weight, too, of’ Marie’s misery was aggravated by 
the fact that in order to catch the train for Basle at 
Colmar her uncle need not start quite immediately. 
There was an hour during which he could continue 
to exercise his eloquence upon his niece, and en- 
deavor to induce her to authorize him to contradict 
her own letter. He appealed first to her affection, 
and then to her duty; and after that, having failed 
in these appeals, he poured forth the full vials of 
his wrath upon her head. She was ungrateful, 
obstinate, false, unwomanly, disobedient, irreligious, 
sacrilegious, and an idiot. In the fury of his anger 
there was hardly any epithet of severe rebuke which 
he spared, and yet, as every cruel word left his 
mouth, he assured her that it should all be taken 
to mean nothing if she would only now tell him 
that he might nullify the letter. Though she had 
deserved all these bad things which he had spoken 
of her, yet she should be regarded as having de- 
served none of them, should again be accepted as 
having in all points done her duty, if she should 
only, even now, be obedient. But she was not to 
be shaken, She had at last formed a resolution, 
and her uncle’s words had no effect toward turning 
her from it. ‘Uncle Michel,” she said at last, 
speaking. with much seriousness of purpose, and a 
dignity of person that was by no means thrown 
away upon him, “if I am what you say, I had bet- 
ter go away from your house. I know I have been 
bad. I was-bad to say that I would marry M. Ur- 
mand. I will not defend myself. But nothing on 
earth shall make me marry him. You had better 
let me go away and get a place as a servant among 
our friends at Epinal.” But Michel Voss, though 
he was heaping abuse upon her with the hope 
that he might thus achieve his purpose, had not 
the remotest idea of severing the connection which 
bound him and her together. He wanted to doher 
good, not evil. She was exquisitely dear to him- 
If she would only let him have his way, and pro- 
vide for her welfare as he saw, in his wisdom, 
would be best, he would at once take her in his 
arms again and tell her that she was the apple of 
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his eye. But she would not; and he went at last 
off on his road to Colmar and Basle gnashing his 
teeth in anger. 


CHAPTER XV. 


Norninc was said to Marie about her sins on 
that afternoon after. her uncle had started on his 
journey. Everything in the hotel was blank and 
sad and gloomy; but there was, at any rate, the 
negative comfort of silence, and Marie was allowed 
to go about the house and do her work without re- 
buke. But she observed that the cure—M. le Cure 
Gondin—sat much with her aunt during the even- 
ing, and she did not doubt but that she herself 
and her iniquities made the subject of their dis- 
course. « 

M. le Cure Gondin, as he was generally called at 
Granpere—being always so spoken of, with his full 
name and title, by the large Protestant portion of 
the community—was a man very much respected 
by all the neighborhood. He was respected by the 
Protestants because he never interfered with 
them, never told them either behind their backs or 
before their faces that they would be damned as 
heretics, and never tried the hopeless task of con- 
verting them. In his intercourse with them he 
dropped the subject of religion altogether—as a 
philologist or an entomologist will drop his gram- 
mer or his insects in his intercourse with those to 
whom grammer and insects are matters of indiffer- 
ence. And he was respected by the Catholics of 
both serts—by those who did not and by those 
who did adhere with strictness to the letter of 
their laws of ‘religion. With the former he did 
his duty, perhaps without much enthusiasm. He 
preached to them, if they would come and listen 
to him. He christened them, confirmed them, 
and absolved them from their sins—of course 
after due penitence. But he lived with them, 
too, in a friendly way, pronouncing no anathe- 
mas against them because they were not as 
attentive to their religious exercises as they 
might have been. But with those who took 
a comfort in sacred things, who liked to go to early 
masses in cold weather, to be punctual at ceremo- 
nies, to say the rosary as surely as the evening 
came, who knew an dperformed all the intricacies 
of fasting as ordered by the bishop, down to the 
refinement of an egg more or less in the whole 
Lent, or the absence of butter from the day’s cook- 
ery—with these he had all that enthusiasm which 
such people like to encounter in their priest. We 
may say, therefore, that he was a wise man—and 
probably, on the whole, a good man; that he did 
good service in his parish, and helped hs people 
along in their Jives not inefficiently, He was a small 
man, with dark hair very closely cut, with a tonsure 
that was visible, but not more than visible, with a 
black beard that was shaved every Tuesday, Fri- 
day, and Saturday evenings, but which was very 
black indeed on the Tuesday and Friday mornings. 
He always wore the black gown of his office, but 
would go about his parish with an ordinary soft 
slouch hat—thus subjecting his appearance to an ab- 
sence of ecclesiastical trimness which perhaps the 
more enthusiastic of his friends regretted. Madame 
Voss certainly would have wished that he would 
have had himself shaved, at any rate, every other 
day, and that he would have abstained from show- 
ing himself in the street of Granpere without his 
clerical hat. But, though she was very intimate 
with her cure, and had conferred upon him much 
material kindness, she had never dared to express 
her opinion to him upon these matters. 

During much of that afternoon M. le Cure sat 
with Madame Voss, but not a word was said to 
Marie about her disobedience either by him or by 
her. Nevertheless Marie felt that her sins were be- 
ing discussed and that the lecture was coming. 
She herself had never quite liked M. le Cure—not 
having any special reason for disliking him, but re- 
garding him as a man who was perhaps a little de- 
ficient in spirit, and perhaps a trifle too mindful of 
his creature comforts. M. le Cure took a great 
deal of snuff, and Marie did not like snuff-taking. 
Her uncle smoked a great of tobacco, and that she 
thought very nice and proper'in aman. Had her 
uncle taken the snuff and the priest smoked the 
tobacco, she would probably have equally approved 
of her uncle’s practice and disapproved that of the 
priest, because she loved the one and did not love 


the other. She had thought it probable that she 
might be sent for during the evening, and had, 
therefore, made for herself an immensity of house- 
hold work, the performance of all which on that 
very evening the interests of the Lion d’Or would 
imperatively demand. The work was all done, but 
no message from Aunt Josey summoned Marie in- 
to the little parlor. 

Nevertheless Marie had been quite right in her 
judgment. On the following morning, between eight 
and nine, M. le Cure was again in the house, and 
hada cup of coffee taken to him in the little parlor. 
Marie, who felt angry at his return, would not take 
it herself, but sent it in by the hands of Peter 
Veque. Peter Veque returned in a few minutes 
with a message to Marie, saying that M. le ‘Cure 
wished to see her. 

“Tell him that I am very busy,” said Marie. 
“Say that uncle is away, and that there is a deal to 
do. Ask him if another day won't suit as well.” 

She knew when she sent this message that an- 

other day would not suit as well. And she must 
have known also that her uncle’s absence made 
no difference in her work. Peter came back with 
a request from Madame Voss that Marie would go 
to her at once. Marie pressed her lips together, 
clinched her fists and walked down into the room 
without the delay of an instant. 
» “Marie, my dear,” said Madame Voss, “M. le 
Cure wishes to speak to you. I will leave you for 
a few minutes.’ There was nothing for it but to 
listen. Marie could not refuse to be lectured by 
the priest. But she told herself that having had 
the courage to resist her uncle, it certainly was out 
of the question that anyone else should have the 
power to move her. 

“My dear Marie,” began the cure, “your aunt 
has been telling me of this little difference between 
you and your affianced husband. Won’t you sit 
down, Marie, because we shall be able so to talk 
more comfortably ?” 

“T don’t want to talk about it at all,” said 
Marie. But she sat down as she was bidden. 

“But, my dear, it is needful that your friends 
should talk to you. I am sure that you have too 
much sense to think that a young woman like 
yourself should refuse to hear her friends.” 
Marie had it almost on her tongue to tell the priest 
that the only friends to whom she chose to listen 
were her uncle and her aunt; but she thought that 
it might perhaps be better that she should remain 
silent. “Of course, my dear, a young person like 
you must know that she must walk by advice, and 
I am sure you must feel that no one can give it 
you more fittingly than your own priest.” Then 
he took a large pinch of snuff. 

“Tf it were anything to do with the Chureh— 
yes,” she said. 

“And this has to do with the Church very 
much. Indeed, I do not know how any of our du- 
ties in this life cannot have to do with the Church, 
There can be no duty omitted as to which you 
would not acknowledge that it was necessary that 
you should get absolution from your priest.” 

“But that would be in the church,” said Marie, 
not quite knowing how to make good her point. 

“Whether you are in the church or out of it is 
just the same. If you were sick and in bed, 
would your priest be nothing to you then?” 

“But I am quite well, Father Gondin.” 

“Well in health; but sick in spirit—as I am 
sure you must own, And I must explain to you, 
my dear, that this is a matter in which your re- 
ligious duty is specially in question. You have 
been betrothed, you know, to M. Urmand.” 

“But people betrothed are very often not mar- 
ried,” said Marie, quickly, “There was Annette 
Lolme at Saint Die. She was betrothed to Jean 
Stein at Pugnac. That was only last winter. And 
then there was something wrong about the money ; 
and the betrothal went for nothing, and Father Car- 
rier himself said it was all right. If it was all right 
for Annette Lolme, it must be all right for me—as 
far as betrothing goes.” 

The story that Marie told so clearly was perfectly 
true, and M. le Cure Gondin knew that it was true, 
He wished now to teach Marie that if certain cir- 
cumstances should occur after a betrothal which 
would make the marriage inexpedient in the eyes 
of the parents of the young people, then the author- 
ity of the Church would not exert itself to insist 
on the sacred nature of the pledge; but that if the 


pledge was to be called in question simply at the- 
instance of a capricious young woman, then the 
Church would have full power. His object, in 
short, was to insist on parental authority, giving to 
parental authority some little additional s 

from his own sacerdotal recognition of the sanctity 
of the betrothing promise. But he feared that 
Marie would be too strong for him, if not also too 
clear-headed. “ You cannot mean to tell me,” said 
he, “that you think that such a solemn promise as 
you have given to this young man, taking one from 
him as solemn in return, is to go for nothing ?” 

“Tam very sorry that I promised—very sorry 
indeed; but I cannot keep my promise.” 

“You are bound to keep it, especially as all your 
friends wish the marriage, and think that it will be 
good for you. Annette Lolme’s friends wished her 
not to marry. It is my duty to tell you, Marie, 
that if you break your faith to M. Urmand, you 
will commit a very grievous sin, and you will com- 
mit it with your eyes open.” 

“Tf Annette Lolme might change her mind be- 
cause her lover had not got as much money as peo- 
ple wanted, Iam sure I may change mine because 
I don’t love a man.” ; 

“Annette did what her friends advised her.” 

“Then a girl must always do what her friends 
tell her? If I don’t marry M. Urmand, I sha’n’t 
be wicked for breaking my promise, but for dis- 
obeying Uncle Michel.” 

“You will be wicked in every way,” said the 
priest. 

“No, M. le Cure. If I had married M. Urmand, 
I know I should be wicked to leave him, and I 
would do my best to live with him and make him a 
good wife. But I have found out in time that I 
can’t love him; and therefore I am sure that I 
ought not to marry him, and I won't.” 

There was much more said between them, but 
M. le Cure Gondin was not able to prevail in the 
least. 
suade by threats, and he tried to conquer her by 
gratitude and affection toward her uncle. But he 
could not prevail at all. 

“Tt is of no use my staying here any longer, M. 
le Cure,” she said at last, “because I am quite 
sure that nothing on earth will induce me to con- 
sent. Iam very sorry for what I have done. If 
you tell me that I have sinned, I will repent and 
confess it. I have repented, and am very, very 
sorry. I know now that I was very wrong 
ever to think it possible that I could’ be his wife. 
But you can’t make me think that I am wrong in 
this.” : 

Then she left him, and as soon as she was gone 
Madame Voss returned to hear the priest’s report 
as to his success, 

In the meantime Michel Voss had reached Basle, 
arriving there some five hours before Marie’s letter, 
and, in his ignorance of the law, had made his fu- 
tile attempt to intercept the letter before it reached 
the hands of M. Urmand. But he was with Ur- 
mand when the letter was delivered, and endeay- 
ored to pursuade his young friend not to open it. 
But in doing this he was obliged to explain, to a 
certain extent, what was the nature of the letter. 
He was obliged to say so much about it as to jus- 
tify the unhappy lover in asserting that it would be 
better for them all that he should know the con- 
tents. “At any rate, you will promise not to be- 
lieve it,” said Michel. And he did succeed in ob- 
taining from M. Urmand a sort of promise that he 
would not regard the words of the letter as in truth 
expressing Marie’s real resolution. “Girls, you 
know, are such queer cattle,” said Michel. ‘They 
think about all manner of, things, and then they 
don’t know what they are thinking.” , 

“But who is the other man ?” demanded Adrian, 
as soon as he had finished the letter. 
judging from his countenance when he asked the 
question would have imagined that in spite of his 
promise he believed every word that had been writ- 
ten tohim. His face was a picture of blank des- 
pair, and hig yoice was low and hoarse. “You 
must know whom she means,” he added, when 
Michel did not at once reply. i 

“ Yes; I know whom she means.” 

“Who is it, then, M. Voss ?” 

“It is George, of course,” replied the inn- 
keeper. 

“T did not know,” said poor Adrian Urmand. 

“She never spoke a dozen words to any other 


He tried to cajole her, and he tried to per- | 
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man in her life; and as for him, she has hardly 
seen him for the last eighteen months. He has 
come over and said something to her, like a trai- 
tor; has reminded her of some childish promise, 
some old vow, something said when they were 
children, and meaning nothing; and so he has 
frightened her,” 

“T was never told that there was anything be- 
tween them,” said Urmand, beginning to think that 
it would become him to be indignant. 

“There was nothing to tell—literally nothing.” 

“They must have been writing to each other.” 

“ Never a line; on my word asa man. It was 
just as I tell you. When George went from home 
there had been some fooling, as I thought, between 
them ; and I was glad that he should go. I didn’t 
think it meant anything, or ever would.” As 
Michel Voss said this there did occur to him an idea 
that perhaps, after all, he had been wrong to inter- 
fere in the first instance—that there had then been 
no really valid reason why George should not have 
married Marie Bromar; but that did not in the 
least influence his judgment as to what it might 
be expedient todo now. He was still as sure as 
ever that, as things stood now, it was his duty 
todo all in his power to bring about the mar- 
riage between his niece and Adrian Urmand. 
“ But since that there has been nothing,” continu- 
ed he, “absolutely nothing. Ask her, and she will 
tell you so, It is some romantic idea of hers that 
she ought to stick to her first promise, now that 
she has been reminded of it.” 

All this did not convince Adrian Urmand, who 
for a while expressed his opinion that it would be 
better for him to take Marie’s refusal, and thus to 
let the matter drop. It would be very bitter to 
him, because all Basle had now heard of his pro- 
posed marriage, and a whole shower of congratu- 
lations had already fallen upon him from his fel- 
low-townspeople ; but he thought that it would be 
more bitter to be rejected again in person by Marie 
Bromar, and then to be stared at by all the 
He acknowledged that 
George Voss was a traitor; and would have 
been ready to own that Marie was another, had 
Michel Voss given him any encouragement in that 
direction. But Michel throughout the whole morn- 
ing—and they were closeted together for hours— 
declared that poor Marie was more sinned against 
than sinning, If Adrian was but once more over 
at Granpere, all would be made right. At last 
Michel Voss prevailed, and persuaded the young 
man to return with him to the Lion d’Or. 

They started early on the following morning, and 
traveled to Grandpere by way of Colmar and the 
mountain. The father thus passed twice through 
Colmar, but on neither occasion did he call upon 
his son. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Turre had been very little said between Michel 
Voss and Urmand on their journey toward Gran- 
pere till they were at the top of the Vosges, on the 
‘mountain road, at which place they had to leave 
their little carriage and bait their horse. Indeed, 
Michel had been asleep during almost the entire 
time. On the night but one before he had not 
been in bed at all, having reached Basle after-mid- 
night, and having passed the hours ’twixt that and 
his morning visit to Urmand’s house in his futile 
endeavors to stop poor Marie’s letter. And the de- 
parture of the travelers from Basle on this morn- 


' ing had been very early, so that the poor inn- 
* keeper had been robbed of his proper allowance of 


to Colmar, and had aftervard slept in the little 
ealeche which had taken them to the top of the 
mountain. Urmand had sat silent by his side, by no 
means anxious to disturb his companion, because 
he had no determined plan ready to communi- 
cate, Once or twice before he reached Colmar he 
had thought that he would go back again. He had 
been, he felt, badly treated, and though he was 
very fond of Marie, it would be better for him, per- 
haps, to wash his hands out of the whole affair. 
He was so thinking the whole way to Colmar. But 
he was afraid of Michel Voss, and when they got 
out upon the platform there he had no resolution 
ready to be declared as fixed. Then they had hired 
the-little carriage, and Michel Voss had slept again. 
He hai slept all through Munster, and up the steep 


natural rest. He had oe soundly in the train 


mountain, and was not thoroughly awake till they 
were summoned to get out at the wonderfully fine 
house for refreshment which the late emperor 
eaused to be built at the top of the hill. Here 
they went into the restaurant, and as Michel 
Voss was known to the man who kept it, he order- 
ed a bottle of wine. ‘‘What a terrible place to 
live in all the winter!” he said, as he looked down 
through the window right into the deep valley be- 
low. From the spot on which the house is built 
you can see all-the broken wooded ground of the 
steep descent, and then the broad plain that stretches 
away to the valley of the Rhine. ‘There is noth- 
ing but snow here after Christmas,” continued Mi- 
chel, “and perhaps not a Christian over the-road 
for days together. I shouldn’t like it, I know. It 
may be all very well just now.” 

But Adrian Urmand was altogether inattentive 
either to the scenery now before him or to the pros- 
pect of the mountain innkeeper’s winter life. He 
knew that two hours and a half would take them 
down the mountain into Granpere, and that when 
there it would be at once necessary that he should 
begin a task the idea of which was by no means 
pleasant to him. He was quite sure now that he 
wished he had remained at Basle, and that he had 
accepted Marie’s letter as final. He told himself 
again and again that he could not make her marry 
him if she chose tochange her mind. What was 
he to say and what was he to do when he got to 
Granpere, a place which he almost wished that he 
had never seen, in spite of those profitable linen- 
buyings ? And now when Michel Voss began to 
talk to him about the scenery and what this man 
up in the mountain did in the winter—at this mo- 
ment when his terrible trouble was so very near 
him—he felt it to be an insult, or at least a cruelty. 
“ What can he do from December till April except 
smoke and drink ?’’ asked Michel Voss. 

“T don’t care what he does,” said Urmand, turn- 
ing away. “Tonly know I wish I’d never come 
here.” 

“Take a glass of wine, my friend,” said Michel. 
“The mountain air has made yon chill.” Urmand 
took the glass of wine, but it did not cheer him 
much. “We shall have it all right before the day 
is over,’ continued Michel. 

“T don’t think it will ever be all right,” said the 
other. ‘ 2 

“And why not? The fact is, you don’t under- 
stand young women; as how should you, seeing 
that you have not had to manage them? You do 
as I ftell you, and just be round with her. You 
tell her that you don’t desire any change yourself, 
and that after what has passed you can’t allow her 
to think of such a thing. You speakias tee you 
hada downright claim,as you have, and all will come 
right. It’s not that she cares for him, you know. 
You must remember that. She has never even said 
a word of that kind. I haven’t a doubt on my mind 
as to which she really likes best ; but it’s that stupid 
promise, and the way that George has had of mak- 
ing her believe that she is bound by the first word 
she ever spoke to a young man. It’s only nonsense, 
and of course we must get over it.” Then they 
were summoned out, the horse having finished his 
meal, and were rattled down the hill into Granpere 
without many more words between them. 

One other word was spoken, and that word was 
hardly pleasant in its tone. Urmand at least did 
not relish it. ‘I shall go away at once if she doesn’t 
treat me as she ought,” said he, just as they were 
entering the village. 

Michel was silent for a moment before he an- 
swered. “You'll behave, I’m sure, as a man 
ought to behave to a young woman whom he in- 
tends to make his wife.” The words themselves 
were civil enough; but there was a tone in the inn- 
keeper’s voice and a flame in his eye which made 
Urmand almost feel that he had been threatened. 
Then they drove into the space in front of the 
door of the Lion d’Or. 

Michel had made for himself no plan whatso- 
ever. He led the way at once into the house, and 
Urmand followed, hardly daring to look up into 
the faces of the persons around him. They were 
both of them soon in the presence of Madame 
Voss, but Marie Bromar was not there, Marie had 
been sharp enough to perceive who was coming be- 
fore they were out of the carriage, and was already 
ensconced in some safer retreat up stairs, in which 
she could meditate on her plan of the sawpaign. 


“Look: lively and get us something to eat,” said 
Michel, meaning to be cheerful and self-pos- 
sessed, “ We left Baslevat five, and have not eaten 
a mouthful since.” It was now nearly four o’clock, 
and the bread and cheese which had been served 
with the wine on the top of the mountain had, of 
course, gone for nothing. Madame Voss imme- 
diately began to bustle about, calling the cook and 
Peter Veque to her assistance. But nothing for 
a while was said about Marie. Urmand, trying to 
look as though he were self-possessed, stood with 
his back to the stove and whistled. For a few 
minutes, during which the bustling about the table 
went on, Michel was wrapped in thought and said 
nothing. At last he had made up his mind, and 
spoke. ‘We might as well make a dash at it at 
once,” said he. “ Where is Marie?” No one an- 
swered him . “Where is Marie Bromar?” he 
asked again, angrily. He knew that it behooved 
him now to take upon himself at once the real au 
thority of a master of a house, 

“She is up stairs,” said Peter, who was straight- 
ening a table-cloth. 

“Tell her to come down to me,” said her uncle. 
Peter departed immediately, and for a while there 
was silence in the little room, ~ Adrian Urmand 
felt his heart to palpitate disagreeably. Indeed, 
the manher in which it would appear that the inn. 
keeper proposed to manage the business was dis- 
tressing enough to him. It seemed as though it 
were intended that he should discuss his little dif- 
ficulties with Marie in the presence of the whole 
household. But he stood his ground and sounded 
one more ineffectual little whistle. In a few min- 
utes Peter returned, but said nothing. ‘“ Where is 
Marie Bromar?” again demanded Michel, in an 
angry voice. 

“T told her to come down,” said Peter. 

“Well?” 

“TI don’t think she’s coming,” said Peter. 

“What did she say?” 

“Not a word; she only bade me go down.” 
Then Michel walked into the kitchen as though he 
were about to fetch the recusant himself. But he 
stopped himself, and asked his wife to go up to 
Marie. Madame Voss did go up, and after her re- 
turn there was some whispering between her and 
her husband. ‘She is upset by the excitement of 
your return,” Michel said at last, “‘and we must 
give her a little grace. “Come; we will eat our 
dinner.” 

In the mean time Marie was sitting on her bed 
up stairs in a most unhappy plight. She really 
loved her uncle, and almost feared him. She did 
fear him with that sort of fear which is produced 
by reverence and habits of obedience, but which, 
when softened by affection, hardly makes itself 
known as fear except on troublous oceasions. And 


she was oppressed by the remembrance of all that ~ 


was due from her to him and to her aunt, 
feeling, as it was natural that she should do, in 
compliance with the manners and habits of her 
people, that she owed a duty of obedience in this 
matter of marriage. Though she had been able to 
hold her own against the priest, and had been 
quite firm in opposition to her aunt—who was in 
truth a woman much less strong by nature than her- 
self—she dreaded a further dispute with her uncle. 
She could not bear to think that he should be en- 
abled to accuse her with justice of ingratitude. It 
had been her great pleasure to be true to him, and he 
had answered her truth by a perfect confidence which 
had given a charm to her life. Now this would all be 
over, and she would be driven again to beg him to 
send her away, that she might become a household 
drudge elsewhere. And now that this very moment 
of her agony had come, and that this man to whom 
she had given a promise was there to claim her, 
how was she to go down and say what she had to 
say before all the world? It was perfectly clear to 
her that in accordance with her reception of Ur- 
mand at the first moment of their meeting, so must 
be her continued conduct toward him till he should 
leave her, or else take her away with him. She could 
not smile on him, and shake hands with him, and 
cut his bread for him and pour out his wine, after 
such a letter as she had written to him, without 
signifying thereby that the letter was to go for 
nothing. Now, let what might happen, the letter 
was not to go for nothing. The ‘letter was to re- 
main a true fact and a true letter, “I can’t go down, 
Aunt Josey ; indeed I can’t,” she said. ‘I am not 


well, and I should drop. Pray tell Uncle Michel, 
with my best love and with my duty, that I can’t 
go to him now.” And she sat still upon her bed, 
not weeping, but clasping her hands, and trying to 
see her way ont of her misfortune. 

The dinner was eaten in grim silence, and after 
the dinner Michel, still grimly silent, sat with his 
friend on the bench before the door and smoked a 
cigar. While he was smoking Michel said neyera 
word. But he was thinking of the difficulty he had 
to overcome ; and he was thinking also, at odd mo- 
ments, whether his own son George was not, after 
all, a better sort of lover for a young woman than 
this young man who was seated by his side. But 
ft never occurred to him that he might find a solu- 
tion of the difficulty by encouraging this second 
idea. Urmand during this time was telling himself 
that it behooved him to be aman, and that his sit- 
ting there in silence was hardly proof of his manli- 
ness. “He knew that he was being ill-treated, and 
that he must do something to redress his own 
wrongs, if he only knew how to do. He was quite 
determined that he would not be a coward; that 
he would stand up for his own rights. But 
if a young woman won't marry a man,‘ man can’t 
make her do so either by scolding her or by fight- 
ing any of her friends. In this case the young 
lady’s friends were allon his. side. But the weight 
of that half hour of silence and of Michel's gloom 
was intolerable to him. At last he got up and de- 
clared he would go and see an old woman who 
would have linen to sell, ‘As I am here, I might 
as well do a stroke of work,” he said, striving to 
be jocose. 

“Do,” said Michel; ‘and in the meahtime I will 
see Marie Bromar.” 

Whenever Michel Voss was heard to call his 
niece Marie Bromar, using the two names, it was 
understood by all’ who heard him about the hotel 
that he was not in a good humor. As soon as 
Urmand was gone he rose slowly from his seat, 
and with heavy steps he went upstairs in search 
of the refractory girl. He went straight to her own 
bedroom, and there he found her still: sitting on 
her bedside. She jumped up as soon as he was in 
the room, and running up to him, took him by the 
arm. “Uncle Michel,” she said, “pray, pray be 
good tome. Pray spare me!’’ 

“T am good to you,” he said. 
to you.” 

“You know that I love you. Do you not know 
that I love you?” Then she paused, but he made 
10 answer to her, He was surer of nothing in the 
world than he was of her affection, but it did not 
suit him to acknowledge it at that moment. “TI 
would do anything for you that I could do, Uncle 
Michel; but pray do not ask me to do.this.”” Then 
she clasped him tightly, and hung upon him, and 


“T try to be good 


» put up her face to be kissed. But he would not 


kiss her, ‘ Ah,” said she, “ you mean to be hard 
tome. Then I must go; then I must go; then I 
must go.” s 

“That is nonsense, Marie. You cannot go, till 
you goto your husband. Where would you go 
to?” 

“Tt matters not where I go to now.” 

‘ Marie, you are betrothed to this man, and you 
must consent to become his wife. Say that you 
will consent, and all this nonsense shall be forgot- 
ten.” She did not say that she would consent ; but 
she did not say that she would not, and he thought 
that he might persuade her, if he could speak to her 
as he ought. But he doubted which might be 
most efficacious, affection or severity. He had as- 
sured himself that it would be his duty to be very 
severe before he gaye up the point; but it might 
be possible, as she was so sweet with him, so lov- 
ing, and so gracious, that affection might prevail. 
If so, how much easier would the task be to him- 
self! So he put his arm round her, stooped down, 
and kissed her. 

“Oh, Uncle Michel,” she said; “dear, dear 
Uncle Michel, say that you will spare me, and be 
on my side, and be good to me.” 

“My darling girl, it is for your own good, for the 
good of us all, that you sbould marry this man. 
Do you not know that I would not tell you so if it 
were not true? I cannot be more good to you than 
that.” 

“T can—not, Uncle Michel.” 

“Tell me why, now. What is it? 


Has any- 
body been bringing tales to you ?” 
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“‘ Nobody has brought any tales,” 

“Is there anything amiss with him 9” 

“Tt is not that. It is not that at all. I am 
sure he is an excellent young man, and I wish with 
all my heart he had a better wife than I can ever 
be.” 

“He thinks you will be quite good enough for 
him.” 

“T am not good for anybody. 

“Leave him to judge of that.” 

“But I cannot do it, Uncle Michel. 
be Adrian Urmand’s wife.” 

“But why, why, why?” repeated Michel, who 
was beginning to be again angered by his own 
want of success. “You have said that a dozen 
times, but have never attempted to give a reason.” 

“J will tell you the reason. It is because I 
love George with all my heart, and with all my 
soul, He is so dearto me that I should always 
be thinking of him. I could not help myself. I 
should always have him in my heart. Would that 
be right, Uncle Michel, if I were married to another 
man?” 

“Then why did you accept the other man? 
There is nothing changed since then.” 

“Twas wicked then,” 

“JT don’t think you were wicked at all; but at 
any rate you didit. You didn’t think anything 
about having George in your heart then.” 

It was very hard for her to answer this, and for 
a moment or two she was silenced. At last she 
found areply. “I thought everything was dead 
within me then, and that it didn’t signify. Since 
that he has been here, and he has told me all.” 

“T-wish he had staid where he was, with all my 
heart. We did not want him here,” said the inn- 
keeper in his anger, 

“But he did come, Uncle Michel. 
send for him, but he did come.” 

“Yes, he came; and he has disturbed every- 
thing thatI had arranged so happily. Look here, 
Marie. I lay my commands upon you as your 
uncle and guardian, and I may say also as your best 
and stanchest friend, to be true to the solemn en- 
gagement which you have made with this young 
man. I will not hear any answer from you now, 
but I leave you with that command, Urmand has 
come here at my request, because I told him that you 
would be obedient. If you make a fool of me, and 
of yourself, and of us all, it will be impossible that I 
should forgive you. . He will see you this evening, 
and I will trust to your good sense to receive him 
with propriety.” Then Michel Voss left the room 
and descended with ponderous steps, indicative of 
a heavy heart. 

Marie, when she was alone again, seated her- 
self on the bedside. Of course she must see 
Adrian Urmand. She was quite aware that she 
could not encounter him now with that half-saucy, 
independent air which had come to her quite 
naturally before she had accepted him. She would 
willingly humble herself in the dust before him, 
if by so doing, she could induce him to relinquish 
his suit. But if she could not do 80, if she could 
not talk over either her uncle or him to be on what 
she called her side, then whatshould she do? Her 
uncle’s entreaties to her, joined to his too evident 
sorrow, had upon her an effect so powerful 
that she, could hardly overcome it. She had, 
as she thought, resolved most positively that 
nothing could induce her to marry Adrian Ur- 
mand. She had, of course, been very firm in this 
resolution when she wrote her letter. But now— 
now shewas almost shaken! When she thought 
only of herself, she would almost task herself to 
believe that after all it did not much matter what 
of happiness or of unhappiness might befall her. 
If she allowed herself to be taken to a new home 
at Basle she could still work and eat and drink— 
and working, eating and drinking, she could wait 
till her unhappiness should be removed. She was 
sufficiently wise to understand that as she became 
a middle-aged woman, with perhaps children 
around her, her sorrow would melt into a soft 
regret which would be at least endurable. And 
what did it signify, after all, how much one such a 
being as herself might suffer? The world would 
go on in the same way, and her small troubles 
would be of but little significance. Work would 
save her from utter despondence. But when she 
thought of George, and the words in which he had 
expressed the constancy of his own love, and the 


shipwreck which would fall upon him if she were 
untrue to him—then again she would become 
strong in her determination. Her uncle had threat- 
ened her with his lasting displeasure. He had said 
that it would be impossible that he should forgive 
her. That would he unbearable! Yet, when she 
thought of George, she told herself that it must 
be borne. 

Before the-hour of supper came her aunt had 
been with her, and she had promised to see her 
suitor alone. - There had been some doubt on this 
point: between Michel and his wife, Madame Voss 
thinking that either she or her husband ought to 
be present. But Michel had prevailed. “I don’t 
care what any people may say,” he replied. “I 
know my own girl; and I know also what he has 
aright to expect.” So it was settled, and Marie 
understood that Adrian was to come to her in the 
little brightly furnished sitting-room up-stairs. On 
this oceasion she took no notice of the hotel sup- 
per at all. Itis to be hoped that Peter Veque 
proved himself equal to the occasion. 

At about nine she was seated in the appointed 
place, and Madame Voss brought her lover up in- 
to the room, 

“Here is M. Urmand come to speak to you,” 
she said, “ Your uncle thinks that you had better 
see him alone. Iam sure you will bear in mind 
what itis that he andI wish.” Then she closed 
the door, and Adrian and Marie were left together. 

“T need hardly tell you,” said he, “ what were 
my feelings when your uncle came to me_yester- 
day morning, And when I opened your letter and 
read it, I could hardly believe that it had come from 
you,” £ 

“Yes, M. Urmand, it did come from me.” 

“And why, what have fdone? The last word 
you had spoken to me was to declare that you 
would be my loving wife.” 

“Not that, M. Urmand; never that. When I 
thought it was to be so, I told you that I would 
do my best to do my duty by you.” . 

“Say that once more, and all shall be right.” 

“But I never promised that I would love you. 
Icould not promise that; and I was very wicked 
to allow them to give you my troth. You can’t 
think worse of me than I think of myself.” 


I am very bad.” 


I can never 


I did not 


sure you would love me.” 

“ Listen to me, M. Urmand; listen to me, and be 
generous to me. I think you can be generous to 
a poor girl who is very unhappy. I do not love 
you. I do not say that I should not have loved 
you if you had been the first. Why should not 
any girl love you? You are above me in every 
way, and rich, and well spoken of; and your life 
has been less rough and poor than mine. It is not 
that I have been proud. What is there that I can 
be proud of—except my uncle’s trust in me? But 
George Voss had come to me before, and had made 
me promise that I would love him; and I do love 
him. How can I help it, if I wished to help it? 
Oh, M. Urmand, can you not be generous? Think 
how little it is that you will lose.” But Adrian 
Urmand did not. like to be told of the girl’s love 
for another man, 
have been more easily reached had she told him of 
George’s love for her. People had assured him 
since he was engaged that Marie Bromar was the 
handsomest girl in Lorraine or Alsace ; and he felt 
it to be an injury that this handsome girl should 
prefer such a one as George Voss to himself, 
rie, with a woman’s sharpness, perceived all this 
accurately. “Remember,” said she, “ that I had 
hardly seen you when George and I were—when he 
and I became such friends,” 

“Your uncle doesn’t want you to marry his 
son.”’ * 

“I shall never become George’s wife without his 
consent—never.” ‘ 

“Then what would be the use of my giyi 
way?” asked Urmand. “He would ose pre 
sent.” 

She paused for a moment before she replied. _ 

“To save yourself,” said she, “ from living with 
& woman who cannot love you, and to saye me 
from living with a man I cannot love.” , aa 

“And is this to be all the answer you will give 
me?” 

‘Tt is the request that I have to make to you,” 
said Marie. 

“Then I had better go down to your uncle. 


“« But Marie, why should you not loveme? I am _ 


His generosity would almost . 


\ 
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And he went down to Michel Voss, leaving Marie] present autumn, and on each time he had gone 


Bromar again alone. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Tue people of Colmar think Colmar to be a con- 
siderable place, and far be it from us to hint that 
itis not so. It is—or was in the days when Al- 
sace was French—the chief town of the department 
of the Haut Rhine. It bristles with barracks, and 
is busy with cotton factories. It has been accus- 
tomed to the presence of a prefect, and is, no doubt, 
important. But it is not so large that people go- 
ing in and out of it can pass without attention, 
and this we take to be the really true line of de- 
markation between a big town and a little one. 
Had Michel Voss and Adrian Urmand passed 
through Lyons or Strasburg on their journey to 
Granpere, no one would have noticed them, and 
their acquaintances in either of those cities would 
not have been a bit the wiser. But it was not 
probable that they should leave the train at the 
Colmar station, and hire Daniel Breden’s caleche 

/ for the mountain journey thence to Granpere, with- 
out all the facts of the case coming to the ears of 
Madame Faragon. And when she had heard the 
news, of course she told it to George Voss. She 
had interested herself very keenly in the affair of 
George's love, partly because she had a soft heart 
of her own, and loved a ray of romance to fall in 
upon her as she sat fat and helpless in her easy- 
chair, and partly because she thought that the fu- 
ture landlord of the Hotel de la Poste at Colmar 
ought to be regarded as a bigger man and a better 
match than any Swiss linen merchant in the world. 
“T can’t think what it is that your father 
means,” she had said. “When he and I were 
young he used not to be so fond of the people of 
Basle, and he didn’t think so much then of a ped- 
dling buyer of sheetings and shirtings.” Madame 
Faragon was rather fond of alluding to past times, 
and of hinting to George that in early days, had 
she been willing, she might have been mistress of 
the Lion d’Or at Grandpere, instead of the Poste 
at Colmar. George never quite believed the boast, 
as he knew that Madame Faragon was at least ten 
years older than his father. ‘ He used to think,” 
continued Madame Faragon, “that there was 
nothing better than a good house in the public line, 
with a well-spirited woman inside it to stand her 
ground and hold her own. But everything is 
chan now since the railroads came up, The 
peddlers become merchants, and the repectable old 
shop-keepers must go to the wall. George would 
hear all this in silence, though he knew that his 
old friend was endeavoring to comfort him by 
making little of the Basle linen merchant. Now 
when Madame Faragon learned that Michel Voss 
and Adrian Urmand had gone through Colmar 
back from Basle on their way to Granpere, she im- 
mediately foresaw what was to happen. Marie’s 
marriage was to be hurried on, George was to be 
thrown overboard, and the peddler’s pack was to be 
triumphant over the sign of the inn-keeper. 

“Tf I were you, George, I would dash in among 
them at once,” said Madame Faragon. 

George was silent for a minute or two, leaving 
the room and returning to it before he made any 
answer. Then he declared that he would dash in 
among them at Granpere. 

“Tt will be better to go over and see it all set- 
tled,” he said. 

“But, George, you won't quarrel ?” 

“What do you mean by quarreling? I don’t 
suppose that this man and I can be very dear 
friends when we meet each other.” 

“You won't have any fighting. Oh, George, if 
I thought there was going to be fighting, I would 
go myself to prevent it.” Madame Faragon, no 
doubt, was sincere in her desire that there should 
be no fighting ; but, nevertheless, there was a life 
and reality about this little affair which had a 
gratifying effect upon her. “If I thought I could 
do any , I really would go,” she said again, 
afterw: But George did not encourage her to 
make the attempt. 

No more was said about it; but early on the 
following morning, or, in truth, long before the 
morning had dawned, George had started upon his 
journey, following his father and M. Urmand in 
their route over the mountain. This was the third 
time he had gone to Granpere in the course of the 


without invitation and without warning. And 
yet, previous to this, he had remained above a 
year at Colmar without taking any notice of his 
family. He knew that his father would not make 
him welcome, and he almost doubted whether it 
would be proper for him to drive himself direct to 
the door of the hotel. His father had told him, 
when they were last parting from each other, that 
he was nothing but a trouble. “ You are all trou- 
ble,” his father had said to him. And then his 
father had threatened to have him turned from 
the door by the servants if he should come to the 
house again before Marie and Adrian were mar- 
ried. He was not afraid of his father, but he felt 
that he had no right to treat the Lion d’Or as 
his own home unless he was prepared to obey 
his father. And he knew nothing as to Marie 
and her purpose. He had learned from her that 
were she left to herself she would give herself 
with all her heart to him. But she would not be 
left to herself, and he only knew now that Ad- 
rian Urmand was being taken back to Granpere 
—of course with the intention that the marriage 
should be at once perfected. Madame Faragon 
had, no doubt, been right in her advice as to dash- 
ing in among them at once. ‘Whatever was to be 
done must be done now. But it was by no means 
clear to him how he was to carry on the war when 
he found himself among them all at Granpere. 

It was now October, and the morning on the 
mountain was very dark and cold. He had started 
from Colmar between three and four, so that he 
had passed through Munster and was ascending 
the hill before six. He too stopped and fed his 
horse at the emperor’s house at the top, and forti- 
fied himself with a tumbler of wine and a hunch 
of bread. He meant to go into Granpere and claim 
Marie as his own. He would go to the priest and 
to the pastor if necessary, and forbid all authorities 
to lend their countenance to the proposed marriage. 
He would speak his mind plainly, and would accuse 
his father of extreme cruelty. He would call upon 
Madame Voss to save her niece. He would be very 
savage with Marie, hoping that he might thereby 
save her from herself—defying her to say either 
before man or God that she loved the man whom 
she was about to make her husband. And as to 
Adrian Urmand himself—he still thought that, 
should the worst come to the worst, he would 
try some process of choking upon Adrian Urmand. 
Any use of personal violence would be distasteful 
to him and contrary to his nature. He was nota 
man who in the ordinary way of his life would 
probably lift his hand against another. Such 
liftings of hands on the part of other men he 
regarded as a falling back to the truculence of 
savage life. Men should manage and coerce each 
other either with the tongue, or with money, or 
with the law—according to his theory of life. But 
on such an occasion as this he found himself 
obliged to acknowledge that if the worst should 
come to the worst, some attempt at choking his 
enemy must be made. It must be made for Marie’s 
sake, if not for his own. In this mood of mind 
he drove down to Granpere, and, not knowing 
where else to stop, drew up his horse in the 
middle of the road before the hotel. The stable 
servant, whowas hanging about, immediately came 
to him—and there was his father standing, all 
alone, at the door of the house. It was now ten 
o’clock, and he had expected that his father would 
have been away from home, as was his custom at 
that hour, But the innkeeper’s mind was at pres- 
ent too full of trouble to allow of his going off 
either to the wood-cutting or to the farm. 

Adrian Urmand, after his failure with Marie on 
the preceding evening, had not again gone down 
stairs. He had taken himself at once to his bed- 
room, and had remained there gloomy and unhap- 
py, very angry with Marie Bromar, but, if possible, 
more angry With Michel Voss, Knowing, as he 
must have known, how the land lay, why had the 
innkeeper brought him from Basle to Granpere ? 
He found himself to have been taken in, from first 
to last, by the whole household, and he would at 
this moment have been glad to obliterate Granpere 
altogether from among the valleys of the Vosges. 
And so he went to bed in his wrath. Michel and 
Madame Voss sat below waiting for him above an 
hour. Madame Voss more than once proposed 


that she should go up and see what was happen- 


ing. -It was iMpossible, she declared, that they 
should be talking together all that time. But her 
husband had stayed her. ‘“ Whatever they have 
to say, let them say it out.” It seemed to him 
that Marie must be giving way if she submitted 
herself to so long an interview. When at last 
Madame Voss did go up stairs, she learned from 
the maid that M. Urmand had been in bed ever so 
long; and on going to Marie’s chamber, she found 
her sitting where she had sat before. ‘‘ Yes, Aunt 
Josey, I will go to bed at once,” she said. “Give 
uncle my love’ Then Aunt Josey had returned 
to her husband, and neither of them had been able 
to extract any comfort from the affairs of the 
evening, 

Early on the following morning M. le Cure was 
called to a consultation. This was very distasteful 
to Michel Voss, because he was himself a Protest- 
ant, and having lived all his life with a Protestant 
son and two Roman Catholic women in the house, 
he had come to feel that Father Gondin’s religion 
was a religion for the weaker sex. He troubled 
himself very little with the doctrinal differ- 
ences, having no slightest touch of an idea 
that he was to be saved because he was a Protest- 
tant, and that they were in peril because they were 
Roman Catholics. Nor, indeed, was there any 
such idea on either side prevalent in the valley. 
What M. le Cure himself may have believed, who 
can say? But he never taught his parishioners 
that their Protestant uncles and wives and child- 
ren were to be damned. Michel Voss was averse 
to priestly assistance; but now he submitted to 
it. He hardly knew himself how far that betroth- 
al was a binding ceremony. But he felt strongly 
that he had committed himself to the marriage ; 
that it did not become him to allow that his son 
had been right; and also that if Marie would only 
marry the man, she would find herself quite hap- 
py in her new home. So M. le Cure was called in, 
and there was a consultation. M. le Cure was 
quite as hot in favor of the marriage as were the 
other persons concerned. It was, in the first 
place, infinitely preferable in his eyes that his 
young parishioner should marry a Roman Catholic. 
But he was not able to undertake to use any special 
thunders of the Church. He could tell the young 
woman what was her duty, and he haddone so, If 
her guardians wished it, he would do so again, 
very strongly. But he did not know how he was 
to do more. Then the priest told the story of An- 
nette Lolme, pointing out how well Marie was ac- 
quainted with all the bearings of the case. 

“But both consented to break it off in that 
case,” said Michel. It was singular to observe 
how cruel he had become against the girl whom he 
so dearly loved. The cure explained to him again 
that neither the Church nor the law could interfere 
tormake her marry M. Urmand. It might be ex- 
plained to her that she would commit a sin requir- 
ing penitence and absolution if she did not marry 
him. The Church could go no further than that. 
But—such was the cure’s opinion—there was no 
power at the command of Michel Voss by which he 
could force his niece to marry the man, unless his 
own internal power as a friend and a protector 
might enable himtodoso. “She doesn’t care @ 
straw for that now,” saidhe. ‘“Notastraw. Since 
that fellow was over here she thinks nothing of me, 
and nothing of her word.” Then he went out to the 
hotel door, leaving the priest with his wife, and 
he had not stood there more than a minute of two 
before he saw his son’s arrival, Marie, in the 
meantime, had not left her room. She had sent 
word down to her uncle that she was ill, and that 
she would beg him to go up toher. As yet he had 
not seen her; but a message had been taken to her, 
saying that he would come soon. Adrian Urmand 
had breakfasted alone, and had since been wander- 
ing about the house alone. He also, from the 
windows of the billiard-room, had seen the arrival 
of George Voss. 5 

Michel Voss, when he saw George, did not move 
from his place. He was still very angry with his 
son, vehemently angry, because his son stood in 
the way of the completion of his desires, But he 
had forgotten all his threats, spoken now nearly 
a week ago. He was altogether oblivious of his 
declaration that he would have George turned away 
from the door by the servants of the inn. That 
his own son should treat his house as a home wes 
so natural to him that it did not even occur to 
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him now that he could bid him noi,to enter. There 
he was again, creating more trouve; and, as far 
as our friend the innkeeper could see, likely enough 
to be successful in his object. Michel stood his 
ground, with his hands in his pockets, because he 
would not even shake hands with his son. But 
when George came up, he bowed a recognition with 
his head; as though he should have said, “I see 
you; but I cannot say that you are welcome to 
Granpere.” George stood for a moment or two, 
and then addressed his father. 

“ Adrian Urmand is here with you, is he not, 
father?” 

“He is in the house somewhere,” said Michel, 
sullenly. 

“ May I speak to him ?” 

“T am not his keeper—not his ;” and Michel put 
a special accent on the last word, by which he im- 


plied that though he was not the keeper of 


Adrian Urmand, he was the keeper of +»some- 

body else. George stood a while, hesitating, by his 
father’s side, and as he stood he saw through the 
window of the billiard-room the figure of Urmand, 

who was watching them. “ Your mother is in her 

own room; you had better go to her,” said Michel. 

Then George entered the hotel, and his father went 

across the court to seek Urmand in his retreat. In 

this way the difficulty of the first meeting was over- 

come, and George did not find himself turned out 

of the Lion d’Or. 

He knew, of course, nothing of the state of af- 

fairs at the inn, It might be that Marie had al- 

‘ ready given way, and was still the promised bride 
of this man. Indeed, to him it seemed most prob- 
able that such should be the case. He had been 
sent to look for Madame Voss, and Madame Voss 
he found in the kitchen. 

“Oh, George, who expected to see you here to- 
day ?” she exclaimed. 

“ Nobody, I dare say,” he replied. The cook was 
there, and two or three other servants and hangers 
on. It was impossible that he should speak out be- 
fore so many persons, and he had not a friend 
about the place, unless Marie was his friend. Af- 
ter a few moments he went into the inner room, 
and Madame Voss followed him. “ Well,” said he, 
“thas anything been settled 2?” 

“J am sorry to say that everything is as unset- 
tled as it can be,” said Madame Voss. 

_ Then Marie must be true to him! And if so, 
she must be the grandest woman, the finest girl, 
that had ever been created! If so, would he not 
be true to her? If so, with what a true worship 
would he offer herall that he had to give in the 
world! He had come there before determined to 
crush her with his thunder-bolt. Now he would 
swear to cherish her and keep her warm with his 
love forever and ever. ‘Is she here?” he asked. 

“She is up stairs in bed. You cannot see her. 

“She is not ill ?” 

“She is making everybody. else ill about the 
place, I know that,” said Madam Voss. ‘‘ And as 
for you, George, you owe a different kind of treat- 
ment to your father; youdo indeed. It will make 
an old man of him. He has set his heart upon 
this, and you ought to have yielded.” 

It was at any rate evident that Marie was hold- 
ing out, was true to her first love, in spite of that 
betrothal which had appeared to George to be so 
wicked, but which had in truth, been caused by 
his own fault. If Marie would hold out, there 
would be no need that he should lay violent hands 
upon Adrian Urmand, or have resort to any pro- 
cess of choking. If she would only be firm, they 
could not succeed in making her marry the linen 
merchant. He was not in the least afraid of M. 

» le Cure Gondin; nor was he afraid of Adrian Ur- 
mand. He wasnot much afraid of Madame Voss. 
He was afraid only of his father. “A man cannot 
yield on such a matter,” he said. “Noman yields 
in such an affair, though he may be beaten.” Ma- 
dame Voss listened to him, but said nothing further. 
She was busy with herework, and went on intently 
with her needle. 

He had asked to see Urmand, and he now went 
out in quest of him. He passed across the court, 
and in at the door of the cafe, and up into the bil- 
liard-room. Here he found both his father and 
the young man, Urmand got up to salute him, 
and George took off his hat. Nothing could be 
more ceremonious thah the manner in which the 
two rivals greeted each other, They had not seen 


each other for nearly two years, and had never been 
intimate. When George had been living at Gran- 
pere, Urmand had only been an occasional sojourn- 
er at the inn, and had not yet fallen into habits of 
friendship with the Voss family. 

“Have you seen your mother ?” Michel asked. 

“Yes; I have seen her.” Then there was. si- 
lence for a while. Urmand knew not how to speak, 
and George was doubtful how to proceed in the 
presence of his father. 

Then Michel asked another question, ‘‘ Are you 
going to stay long with us, George?” 

“ Certainly not long, father. I have brought 
nothing with me but what you see.” 

“You have brought too muchif you have come 
to give us trouble.” 

Then there was another pause, during which 
George sat down ina corner apart fromthem, Ur- 
mand took out a cigar and lit it, offering one to the 
innkeeper. But Michel Voss shook his head. He 
was very unhappy, feeling that everything around 
him was wrong. Here was a son of his, of whom 
he was proud, the only living child of his first wife, 
a young man of whom all people said 
good things; a son whom he had always 
loved and trusted, and who even now, at this very 
moment, was showing himself to be a real man ; 
and yet he was forced to quarrel with this son, and 
say harsh things to him, and sit away from him 
with a man who was, after all, no more than a 
stranger to him, with whom he had no sympathy ; 
when it would have made him so happy to be lean- 
ing on his son’s shoulder, and discussing their joint 
affairs with unreserved confidence, asking ques- 
tions about wages, and suggesting possible profits. 
He was beginning to hate Adrian Urmand. He 
was beginning to hate the young man, although he 
knew that it was his duty to go on with the mar- 
riage. Urmand, as soon as his cigar was lighted, 
got up and began to knock the balls about on the 
table. That gloom of silence was to him most 
painful. 

“Tf you would not mind it, M. Urmand,” said 
George, “I would like to take a walk with you.” 

“To take a walk ?” ‘ 

“Tf it would not be disagreeable. Perhaps it 
would be well that you and I should have a few 
minutes of conyersation.” 

“T will leave you together here,” said the fath- 
er, “if you, George, will promise me that there 
shall be no violence.” Urmand looked at the inn- 
keeper as though-he did not like the proposition, 
but Michel took no notice of his look. 

“There certainly shall be none on my part,” said 
George. ‘I don’t know what M. Urmand’s feel- 
ings may be.” 

“Qh dear, no; nothing of the kind,” said Ur- 
mand. ‘But I don’t exactly see what we are to 
talk about.” Michel, however, paid no attention, 
to this, but walked slowly out of the room. “I 
really don’t know what there is to say,” continued 
Urmand, as he knocked the balls about with his 
cue. 

“There is this tosay. That girl up there was 
induced to promise that she would be your wife, 
when she believed that—I had forgotten her.” 

“Oh dear, no; nothing of the kind.” 2 

“That is herstory. Go andask her, Ifit isso, 
or even if it suits her now to say so, you willhard- 
ly, a3 a man, endeayor to drive. her into a marriage 
which she does not wish. You will never do it, 
even if you do try. Though you go on trying till 
you drive her mad, she will never be your wife. 
But if you are a man, you will not continue to tor- 
ment her, simply because you have got her uncle to 
back you.” 

.“ Whosays she will never marry me?” 

“Tsay so, She says so,” 

“ We are betrothed to. each other. 
she not marry me?” , 

“ Simply because she does not wish it. She does 
not love you. Is not that enough? She does love 
another man,; ™me—me—me. Is not that enough ? 
Heaven and earth! I would aooner go to the gal- 
leys, or break stones upon the roads, than take a 
woman to my bosom who was thinking of some 
ether man.” . 

“ That is all very fine.” 

. “Let me tell you that the other thing, that 
which you propose to do, is by no means fine, But 
I will not quarrel with you if I can help it. Will 
you go away and leave us inpeace? They say you 


are rich, and have got a grand house. Surely you 
can do better than marry a poor innkeeper’s niece, 
a girl that has worked hard all her life?” 

“T could do better if I chose,” said Adrian Ur- 
mand. 

“Then go and do better. Do you not perceive 
that even my father is becoming tired of all the 
trouble you are making ? Surely you will not wait 
till you are turned out of the house ?” 

“Who will turn me out of the house?” 

“ Marie will, and my father. Do you think he’ll 
see her wither and droop and die, or perhaps go 
mad, in order that a promise may be kept to you? 
Take the matter into your own hands at once, and 
say you will have no more to do with it. That will 
be the manly way.” : 

‘Ts that all you have to say, my. friend ?” asked 
Urmand, assuming a voice that was intended to be 
indifferent. 

“ Yes—that is all, But I mean to do something 
more if I am driven to it.” 

“Very well. When I want advice of you, I will 
come to you for it. And as for you doing, I believe 
your are not master here as yet. Good morning.” 
So saying, Adrian Urmand left the room, and 
George Voss in a few minutes followed him down 
the stairs. : 

The rest of the day was passed in gloom and 
wretchedness. George hardly spoke to his father; 
but the two sat at table together, and there was no 
open quarrel between them. Urmand also sat with » 
them, and tried to converse with Michel and Ma- 
dame Voss, But Michel would say very little to 
him, and the mistrsss of the house was so cowed 
by the circumstances of the day that she was hardly 
able to talk, Marie still kept her room ; and it was 
stated to them that she was not well, and was in 
bed. Her uncle had gone to see her twice, but had 
made no report to anyone of what had passed be- 
tween them. 

It had come to be understood that George would 
sleep there, at any rate for that night, and a bed 
had been prepared for him, The party broke up 
very early, for there was nothing in common among 
them to keep them together. Madame Voss sat mur- 
muring with the priest for half an hour or so; but it 
seemed that the gloom attendant upon the young 
lovers had settled also upon M. le Cure, Even he 
escaped as early as he could. A 

When George was about to undress himself there 
came a knock at his door, and one of ‘the servant- 
girls put into his hand a scrap of paper. On it was 
written, ‘I will never marry him, never—ney 
neyer ; upon my honor,” - 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


Micuer “Voss at.this time was a very unhephy 
man, He had taught himself to believe that it would | 
-be a good thing that his niece should marry Adrian 
Urmand, and that it was his,duty to achieve this 
good thing in her behalf. He had had it on his 
mind for the last year, and had nearly brought it 
to pass, There was, moreover, now, at this present 
moment, a clear. duty on him to be true to the 
young man who with his consent, and indeed very 
much at his instance, had become betrothed to 
Marie Bromar, The reader will understand how 
ideas of duty, not very clearly looked inte or ana- 
lyzed, acted upon his mind. And then there was 
always present to him a recurrence of that early 
caution which had made him lay a parental em! , 
upon anything like love between his son and 
wife's niece, Without much thinking about it— 
for he probably never thought very much about _ 
anything—he had deemed it prudent to separate 


began, as he fancied, to be foolish. An elderly man 
is so apt to look upon his own gon as a boy, and 
ona girl who has grown up under his nose as little 
more than a child | And then George in those days 
had had no business of his own, and. should not 
have thought of such a thing! In this way the mind 
of Michel Voss had been forced into strong hostility 
against the idea of a marriage between Marie and 
his son, and had filled itself with the spirit of a 
partisan on the side of Adrian Urmand, But now, 
as things had gone, he had been made yun- 
happy by the state of his own mind, ne conse- 
quently was beginning to feel a great d for 
the merchant from Basle. The stupid, agen little 
fellow, with his white pocket-handkerchief, and his 


Why should 


’ 


s 


two young people brought up together, when they ° 4 


i 


\ 


- 
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_ sat down and took out his pipe, but he smoked 
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him, what was he to do then? Was he to let all 
authority go by the board, and allow the two — 
people to marry, although the whole village hear 
how he had pledged himself in this matter ? 

As he was sitting there, suddenly his son came 
upon him. 
though at heart he felt grateful to George for hav- 
ing found him out and followed him. He was al- 
together tired of being alone, or, worse than that, 
of being left together with Adrian Urmand. But 
the overtures for a general reconciliation could not 
come first from him, nor could any be entertained 
without at least some show of obeidence. “I 
thought I should find you up here,” said George. 

“ And now you have found me, what of that?” 

“T faney we can talk better, father, up among 
the woods, than we can down there when that young 
man is hanging about. We always used to have a 
chat up here, you know.” 

“Tt was different then,” said Michel. “That was 
before you had learned to think it a fine thing 
to be your own master and to oppose me in every- 
thing.” 

“T have never opposed you but in one thing, 
father.” 

“ Ah, yes; in one thing. But that one thing is 
everything. Here I’ve been doing the best I could 
for both of you, striving to put you upon your legs, 
and make you a man and her a womangand this is 
the return I get.” 

“But what would you have had me do?” 

“What would Ihavehad you do? Not come 
here and oppose me in everything.” 

“But when this Adrian Urmand *—— 

“T am sick of Adrian Urmand,” said Michel 
Voss. George raised his eyes and stared. “I 
don’t mean that,” said he; “but I am beginning 
to hate the very sight of the man. If he’d had 
the pluck of a wren, he wouldhave carried her off 
long ago.” 

“JT don’t know how that may be, but he hasn’t 
done it yet. Come, father; you don’t like the man 
any more than she does. If you get tired of him 
in three, days, what would she do in her whole 
life?” 

‘Why did she accept him, then ?” 

“ Perhaps, father, we were all to blame a little 
in that.” 

““T was not to blame—not in the least. I won't 
admit it. I did the best I could for her. She ac- 
cepted him, and they are betrothed. The cure 
down there says it’s nearly as good as being mar- 
tied.” , 

“Who cares what Father Gondin says?" asked 
George. ' 

“Tm sure I don’t,’ said Michel Voss. 

‘‘The betrothal means nothing, father, if either 
of them choose to change their minds. There was 
that girl over at Saint Die.” 

“ Don’t tell me of the girlat Saint Die. I’m sick 
of hearing of the girl at Saint Die. What the 
mischief is the girl at Saint Dieto us? We've got 
to do our duty if we can, like honest men and 
women, and not follow vagaries learned from Saint 
Die.” 

The two men walked down the hill together, 
reaching the hotel about noon. Long before that 
time the innkeeper had fallen into a way of ac- 
knowledging that Adrian Urmand was an incubus ; 
but he had not as yet quite admitted that there 
was any way of getting rid of the incubus. The 
idea of having the marriage on the first of the 
present month was altogether abandoned, and Mi- 
chel had already asked how they might manage 
among them to send Adrian Urmand back to Basle. 
“ He must come again, if he chooses,” he had said; 
“but Isuppose he had better go now. Marie is 
ill, and she musn’t be worried.” George proposed 
that his father should tell this to Urmand himself; 
but it seemed that Michel, who had never yet been 
known to be afraid of any man, was in some de- 
gree afraid of the little Swiss merchant. 

“Suppose my mother says a word to him,” sug- 
gested George. 

“She wouldn’t dare for her life,” answered the 
father. 

“T would do it.” 

“No, indeed, George; you shall do no suel 
thing.” 

Then George suggested the priest; but nothing 
had been settled whén they reached the inn door. 
There he was, swinging a cane at the foot of the 


scent, and his black greasy hair, had made his way 
into the house and had destroyed all comfort and 
pleasure! That was the light in which Michel was 
now disposed to regard his previously honored 
guest. When he made a comparison between Ad- 
rian and George, he could not but acknowledge 
that any girl of spirit and sense would prefer his 
son. He was very proud of his son—proud even 
of the lad’s disobedience to himself on such a sub- 
ject; and this feeling added to his discomfort. 

He’ had twice seen Marie in her bed during that 
day spoken of in the last chapter. On both oc- 
casions he had meant to be very firm; but it was 
not easy for such a one as Michel Voss to be firm 
to a young woman in her night-gown, rather pale, 
whose eyes were red with weeping. A woman in 
bed was to him always an object of tenderness, 
and a woman in tears, as his wife well 
knew, could on most occasions get the better 
of him. When he first saw Marie he merely told 
her to lie still and take a little broth. He kissed 
her, however, and patted her cheek, and then 
got out of the room as quickly as he could. He 
knew his own weakness, and was afraid to trust 
himself to her prayers while she lay before him in 
that guise. When he went again he had been un- 
able not to listen to a word or two which she had 
prepared, and had ready for instant speech. “ Un- 
cle Michel,” she said, “I will never marry anyone 
without your leave, if you will let M. Urmand go 
away.” He had almost come to wish by this time 
that M. Urmand would go away and never come 
‘back again. “ How am I tosend him away?” he 
had said, crossly. “If you tell him, I know he 
will go—at once,” said Marie. Michel had mut- 

_ tered something about Marie’s illness, and the im- 
possibility of doing anything at presént, and again 
had left the room. Then Marie began to take 
heart of grace, and to think that victory might yet 
be on her side. But how was George to know that 
she was firmly determined to throw those odious 
betrothals to the wind? Feeling it to be abso- 
lutely inctimbent on ‘her to convey to him this 
knowledge, she wrote the few words which the ser- 
vant conveyed to her lover—making no promise in 
regard to himsbut simply assuring him that she 
would never, never, never become the wife of that 
other man, 

Early on the following morning Michel Voss went 
off by himself. He could not stay in bed, and he 
could not hang about the house. He'did not know 
how to demean himself to either of the young men 
when he met them. He could not be cordial as he 
ought to be with Urmand;; nor could he be austere 
to George with that austerity which he felt would 
have been proper on his part. He was becoming 
very tired of his dignity and authority. Hitherto 
the exercise of power in his household had gener- 
ally been easy enough; his wife and Marie had al- 
ways been loving and pleasant in their obedience. 
Till within these last weeks there had ever been 
the most perfect accordance between him and his 
niece. “Serid him away; that’s very easily said,” 
hé muttered to himself, as he went up toward the 
mountains ; “but he has got -my engagement, and 
of course he'll hold me to it.” He trudged on he 
hardly knew whither. He was so unhappy that 
the mills and the timber-cutting were nothing to 
him. When he had walked himself into a heat he 


more by habit than fonenjoyment. Supposing that 
he did bring himself to change his mind—which he 
did not think he ever would—how could he break 
‘the matter to Urmand? He told himself that he 
was sure ne would not change his mind, because 
of his solemn engagement to the young man; but 
' he did acknowledge that the young man was not 
what he had taken him to be. He was effeminate, 
and wanted spirit, and ‘smelled of hair grease. 
Michel had discovered none of these defects—had 
perhaps regarded the characteristics as meritorious 
rather than otherwise—while he had been hotly 
in favor of the marriage. Then the hair grease 
and the rest of it had, in his eyes, simply been 
signs of the civilization of the town a$ contrasted 
with the rusticity of the country. © It was then a 
great t in his eyes that Marie should marry a 
man 80 polished, though much of the polish may 
have come from pomade. Now his ideas were al- 
tered, and, as he sat alone upon the log, he con- 
tinued to turn up his nose at poor M. Urmand. 
But how was he to be rid of him—and if not of 


He frowned and went on smoking, |’ 


billiard-room Mtirs—the little bug-a-boo, who was 
new 80 much in the way of all of them! The inn- 
keeper muttered some salutation, and George just 
touched his hat. Then they both passed on, and 
went into the house. 

Unfortunately the plea of Marie’s illness was in 
part cut from under their feet by the appearance 
of Marie herself. George, Who had not as yet seen 
her, went up quickly to her, and, without saying a 
word, took her by the hand and held it. Marie 
murmured some pretense at a salutation, but what 
she said was heard by no one. When her uncle 
came to her and kissed her, her hand was still 
grasped in that of George. All this had taken 
place in the passage; and before Michel’s embrace 
was over, Adrian Urmand waé standing in the door- 
way looking on. George, when he saw him, held 
tighter by the hand, and Marie made no attempt to 
draw it away. 

“What is the meaning of all this ?” said Ur- 
mand, coming up. 

“Meaning of what ?” asked Michel. 

“T don’t understand it—I don’t understand it at 
all,” said Urmand. 

“Don’t understand what?” said Michel, The 
.two lovers were still holding each other’s hands; 
but Michel had not seen it; or, seeing it, had not 
observed it. 

“ Am I to understand that Marie Bromar is be- 
trothed to me or not?” demanded Adrian. 
When I get an answer either way, I shall know 
what todo.” There was in this an assumption of 
more spirit than had been expected on his part by 
his enemies at the Lion d’Or. 

“Why shouldn’t you be betrothed to her?” 
said Michel. ‘ Of course you are betrothed to her; 
but I don’t see what is the use of your talking so 
much about it.” 

“Ttis the first time that Ihave said a word on 
the subject since I have been here,” said Urmand. 
Which was true; but as Michel was continually 
thinking of the betrothal, he imagined that every- 
body was always talking to him of the matter. 

Marie had nowmanaged to get her hand free, 
and had retired into the kitchen. Michel follow- 
ed her, and stood meditative, with his back to the 
large stove. As it happened, there was no one 
else present there at the moment. 

“Tell hlm to go back to Basle,” whispered Marie 
to her uncle. Michel only shook his head and 
groaned. 

“T don’t think I am at all well treated here 
among you,” said Adrian Urmand to George, as 
soon as they were alone. 

* Any special friendship from me you can hard- 
ly expect,’’ said George. ‘As to my father and 
the rest of them, if they ill treat you, I suppose 
you had better leave them.” 

“JT wont put up with ill treatment from anybody. 
It’s not what I’m used to,” 

“Took here, M. Urmand,” said George. “I 
quite admit that you have been badly used; and, 
on the part of the family, I am ready to apologize.” 

“T don’t want any apology.” 

“What do you want, M. Urmand ?” 

“I want—I want—never mind what I want. It 
is from your father I shall demand it, not from you. 
Ishallitake care to see myself righted. Iknow 
the French law as well as the Swiss.” 

“Tf you are talking of law you had better go 
back to Basle and get a lawyer,” said George. 

There had been no word spoken of George 
returning to Colmar on that morning. He 
had told his father that he had brought 
nothing with him but what he had on; and in 
truth when he left Colmar he had not looked for- 
ward to any welcome which would induce him to 
remain at Granpere. But the course of things had 
been different from that which he had expected. 
He was much too good a general to think of re- 
turning now, and he had friends in the house who 
knew how to supply him with what was most neec- 
essary to him. Nobody had asked him to stay. 
His father had not uttered a word of welcome. 
But he did stay, and Michel would have been very 
much surprised, indeed, if he had heard that he 
had gone. The man in the stable had ventured to 
suggest that the old mare would not be wanted to 
go over the mountain that day. To this George 
assented, and made special request that the old 
mare might receive gentle treatment. 

And so the day passed sway. Marie, who had 
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recovered her health, was busy as usual about the 
house. George and Urmand, though they did not. 
associate, were rarely long out of each other’s 
sight; and neither the one nor the other found 
much opportunity for pressing his suit. George 
probably felt that there was not much need to do 
so, and Urmand must have known that any press- 
ing of his suit in the ordinary way would be of no 
avail. . The innkeeper tried to make work for him- 
self about the place, had the carriages out and 
washed, inspected the horses, and gave orders as to 
the future slaughter of certain pigs. Everybody 
about the house, nevertheless, down to the small- 
est boy attached to the inn, knew that the land- 
iord’s mind was preoccupied with the love affairs 
of those two men. There was hardly an inhabit- 
ant of Granpere who did not understand what was 
going on; and, had it been the custom of the 
place to make bets on such matters, very long odds 
would have been wanted before anyone would have 
backed Adrian Urmand. And yet twodays ago he 
was considered to be sure of the prize. M. le Cure 
Gondin was a good deal at the hotel during the 
day, and perhaps he was the stanchest supporter 
of the Swiss aspirant. He endeavored to sup- 
port Madame Voss, having that strong dis- 
like to yield an inch in practice or in. doctrine, 
which is indicative of his order. He strove 
hard to make Madame Voss understand that if 
only she weuld be firm, and cause her husband to 
be firm also, Marie would of course yield at last. 
“T have ever so many young women just in the 
same way,” said the cure, ‘‘and you would have 
thought they were going to break their hearts; but 
as soon as ever they have been married, they have 
forgotten all that.” Madame Voss would have 
been quite contented to comply with the priest’s 
counsel, could she have seen the way with her hus- 
band, But it had become almost manifest even 
to her, with the cure to support her, that the star 
of Adrian Urmand was on the wane. She felt 
from every word that Marie spoke to her, that 
Marie herself was confident of success. And it 
may be said of Madame Voss, that although she 
had been forced by Michel into a kind of enthu- 
siasm on behalf of the Swiss marriage, she had no 
very eager wishes of her own on the subject. 
Marie was her own niece, and was dear to her; but 
the girl was sure of a well-to-do husband which- 
ever way the war went; and what aunt need de- 
sire more for her most favorite niece than a well-to- 
do husband ? ; 

The day went by, and the supper was eaten, and 
the cigars were smoked, and then they all went to 
bed. But nothing more had been settled. That ob- 
stinate young man, M. Adrian Urmand, though he 
had talked of his lawyer, had said not a word of 
going back to Basle. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


Ir is probable that all those concerned in the 
matter who slept at the Lion d’Or that night made 
up their minds that on the following day the 
powers of the establishment must come to some 
decision. It was not right that a young woman 
should have to live in the house with two favored 
lovers; nor, as regarded the young men, was it 
right that they should be allowed to go on glaring 
at each other. Both Michel and Madame Voss 
feared that they would do more than glare, seeing 
that they were so like two dogs with one bone be- 
tween them, who in such an emergency will generally 
fight. Urmand himself was quite alive to the 
necessity of putting an end to his present excep- 
tionally disagreeable position. He was very angry, 
very angry naturally with Marie, who had, he 
though, treated him villainously. Why had she 
made that little soft, languid promise to him when 
he was last at Granpere if she had not then loved 
him? And of course he was angry with George 
Voss. What unsuccessful lover fails of being 
angry with his happy rival? And then George 
had behaved with outrageous impropriety. Ur- 
mand was beginning now to have a clear insight of 
the circumstances. George and Marie had been 
lovers, and then George, having been sent away, 
had forgotten his love for a year or more. But 
when the girl had been accommodated with an- 
other lover, then he thrust himself forward and 
disturbed everybody's arrangements! No conduct 
could have been worse than this. But, neverthe- 


less, Urmand’s anger was the hottest against Michel 
Voss himself. Had he been left alone at Basle, 
had he been allowed to receive Marie’s letter and 
act upon it in accordance with his own judgment, 
he would never have made himself ridiculous by 
appearing at Granpere as a discomfited lover, 
But the innkeeper had come and dragged him 
away from home, had misrepresented everything, 
had carried him away, as it were, by force to the 
scene of his disgrace, and now—threw him over! 
He, at any rate, he, Michel Voss, should, as Adrian 
Urmand felt very bitterly, haye been true and con- 
stant; but Michel, whose face could not lie, what- 
ever his words might do, was clearly as anxious to 
be rid of his young friend as were any of the 
others in the hotel. Urmand himself would have 
been very glad to be back at Basle. He had come 
to regard any further connection with the inn at 
Granpere as extremely undesirable”, The Voss 
family was low. He had found that out during 
his present visit. But how was he to get avy, 
and not look, as he was going, like a dog with his 
tail between his legs? He had so clear a right to 
demand Marie’s hand that he could not bring him- 
self to bear to be robbed of his’ claim, And yet 
he had come to perceive how very foolish such a 
marriage would be, He had been told that he 
could do better. Of course he could do better. 
But how could he be rid of his bargain without 
submitting to ill treatment? If Michel had not 
come and fetched him away from his home, the ill 
treatment. would have been by comparison slight, 
and of that normal kind to which young men are 
accustomed. But to be brought over to the house, 
and then to be deserted by everybody in the house! 
How, oh, how, was he to get out of the house? 
Such were his reflections as he sat solitary in the 
long public room drinking his coffee, and eating an 
omelet with which Peter Veque had supplied him, 
but which had in truth been cooked for him very 
carefully by Marie Bromar herself. In her present 
frame of mind Marie would have cooked ortolans 
for him had he wished for them. sts 

And while Urmand was eating his omelet and 
thinking of his wrongs, Michel Voss and his son 
were standing together at the stable door. Michel 
had been there some time before his son had 
joined him, and when George came up to him he 
put out his hand almost furtively. George grasped 
it instantly, and then there came a tear into the 
innkeeper’s eye. “I have brought you a little of 
that tobacco we were talking of,” said George, 
taking a small packet out of his pocket. 

“Thank ye, George, thank ye; but it does not 
much matter now what I smoke. Things are going 
wrong, and I don’t get satisfaction out of any- 
thing.” 

“Don’t say that, father.” 

“How can I help saying it? Look at that fel- 
low up there, What am I to do with him? What 
am I to say to him? He means to stay there till 
he gets his wife.” , ; 

“ He'll never get a wife here, if he stays till the 
house falls on him.” 

“T.can see that now. But what am I to say to 
him? How am I to get rid of him? There is no 
denying, you know, that he-has been treated badly 
among us.” . 

“Would he take a little money, father ? ” 

“No. He’s not so bad as that.” 

“T should not have thought so, only he talked 
to me about his lawyer.” 

“ Ah—he did that in his anger. By George, if I 
was in his position I should try and raise the very 
devil. But don’t talk of giving him money, George. 
He’s not bad in that way.” 

“He shouldn’t have said anything about his 
lawyer.” 

“You wait till you’re placed as he is, and you'll 
find that you'll say anything that comes upper- 
most, But what are to to do with him, George?” 

Then the matter was discussed in the utmost 
confidence, and in all its bearings. George offered 
to have a carriage and pair of horses got ready for 


‘Remiremont, and then to tell the young man that 


he was expected to get into it and go away; but 
Michel felt that there must be some more ceremon- 
ious treatment than that. George then suggested 
that the cure should give the message, but Michel 
again objected. The message, he felt, must 
be given by himself. The doing this would be very 
bitter to him, because it would be necessary that 


So 


he should humble himself before the scented shiny 
head of the little man; but Michel knew that it 
must beso, Urmand had been undoubtedly ill 
treated among them, and the apology for that ill 
treatment must be made by the chief of the family 
himself. “I suppose I might as well go to him 
alone,” said Michel, groaning. 

“Well, yes; I should say so,” replied his son. 
“Soonest begun, soonest over; and I suppose I 
might as well order the horses,” 

To this latter suggestion the father made no 
reply, but went slowly into the house. He turned 
for a moment into Marie’s little office, and stood 
there hesitating whether he would tell her his 
mission. As she was to be made happy, why 
should she not know it? 

“ You two have got the better of me among you,”” 
he said. 

“Which two, Uncle Michel?” - 

“Which two? 
what I’m to do with the gentleman up stairs it 
passes me to think. Thank Heaven, it will bea 
great many years before Flos wants a husband.” 

Flos was the little daughter up stairs, who was 
as yet no more than five years old. 


“T hope, Uncle Michel, you'll never have any- 


body else as naughty and troublesome as I have 
been,” said Marie, pressing close to him. She was 
indescribably happy. She was to be saved from the 
lover she did not want. She was to have the lover’ 
whom she did want. And, over and above all this, a 
spirit of kind feeling and full sympathy existed 
once more between her and her dear friend. As 
she offered no advice in regard to the disposal of 
the gentleman up stairs, Michel was obliged to go 
upon his painful duty, trusting to his own wit. 

In the long room up stairs he found Adrian Ur- 
mand sitting at the closed window, looking out at 
the ducks who were paddling in a temporary pool 
made by the late rains. He had been painfully in 
want of something to do—so much so that he had 
more than once almost resolyed to put his things 
into his bag and leave the house without saying a 
word of farewell to any one. Had there been any 
means for him to escape from Granpere without say- 
ing a word, he would havedoneso. But at Granpere 
there was no railway, and the only public conveyance 
in and out of the place started from the door of 
the Lion d’Or—started every morning, with much 
ceremony—so that it was impossible for him to fly 
unobserved. There he was, watching the ducks, 
when Michel entered the room, and very much dis- 
posed to quarrel with anyone who approached him. 

“Tm afraid you find it rather dull here,” said 
Michel, beginning the conversation. i 

“Tt is dull; very dull indeed.” 

“That is the worst of it. We are dull people 
here in the country, We have not the distractions 
which you town folk can always find, There’s not 
much to do, and nothing to look at.” 

“Very little to look at that’s worth the trouble 
of looking,” said Urmand. 

There was a malignity of satire intended in 
this; for the young man in his wrath, and with a 
full conviction of what was coming upon him, had 
intended to include his betrothed in the catalogue 
of things of Granpere not worthy of inspection. 
But Michel Voss did not at all follow him so far 
as that. a 

“T never’saw such a place,” continued Urmand. 
“There isn’t a soul even to play a game of bil- 
liards with.” Y i 

Now Michel Voss, although for a purpose he 
had been willing to make little of his own village, 
did in truth consider that Granpere was, at any 
rate, as good a place to live in as Basle. And he 
felt that though he might abuse Granpere, it was 
very uncourteous in Adrian Urmand to do so, “TJ 


Why, you and George. And 


don’t think much of playing billiards in the morn- 


ing, I must own,” said he. 

“T dare say not,” said 
the ducks, 

Michel had made no progress as yet, so he sat 
down and scratched his head. The more he 
thought of it, the larger the difficulty seemed to 
be. 


Urmand, still looking” at 


He was quite aware now that it was his’ own 


unfortunate journey to Basle which had brought so — 


heavy a burden on him, It was as yet no more 
than three or four days since he had taken upon 
himself to assure the young man that he, by his 
own authority, would make everything right; and 
now he was forced to acknowledge that every- 
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thing was wrong. ‘‘M. Urmand,” he said at last, 
“it Ras been a very great grief to me, a very 
great grief indeed, that you should have found 
things so uncomfortable.” 

“What things do you mean?” said Urmand. 

“ Well—everything—about Marie, you know. 
When I went over to Basle the other day, I didn’t 
think how it was going to turn out. I didn’t in- 
deed.” 

“ And how is it going to turn out 2” 

“T can’t make the young woman consent, you 
know,” said the innkeeper. 

“Let me tell you, M. Voss, that I wouldn’t have 
‘the young woman, as you call her, if she consent- 
ed everso much. She has disgraced me.” 

To this Michel listened with perfect equanimity. 

“She has disgraced you.” 

At hearing this Michel bit his lips, telling him- 
self, however, that there had been mistakes made, 
and that he was bound to bear a good deal. 

“And she has disgraced herself,” said Adrian 
Urmand, with all the emphasis that he had at com- 
mand, 

“T deny it,” said Marie’s uncle, coming close up 
to his opponent’ and standing before him. “I 
deny it. It is not true. That shall not be said 
im my hearing, even by you.” 

“But I do say it. 
Did she not give me her troth, when all the time 
she intended to marry another man ?” 

“No! She did nothing of the kind. And 
‘look here, my friend, if you wish to be treated like 
aman in this house, you had better not say any- 
thing against any of the women who live in it. 
You may abuse me as much as you please—and 
George, too, if it will do you any good. There 
have been mistakes made, and we owe you *some- 
thing.” 

«By Heavens! yes; you do.” 

“But you sha’n’t take it out in saying anything 
against Marie Bromar—not in my hearing.” 

“ Why—what will you do?” 

“Don't drive me to do anything, M. Urmand. 
If there is any compensation possible ” 

“Of course there must be compensation.” 

“ What is it you will take? Is it money?” 

“Money—no. As for money, I’m better off 
than any of you.” 

“What is it, then? 
herself ?” 

“No—certainly not. I would not take her if 
she came and knelt to me.” 

“ What can we do, then? If you will only say.” 

“J want—I want—I don’t know what I want. 
I have been cruelly ill used, and made a fool of 
before everybody, I never heard of such a case 
‘before—never. And I have been so generous and 
honest.to you! I did not ask for a frane of dot; 
and now you come and offer me money. I don’t 
think any man was ever so badly used anywhere.” 
And on saying this Adrian Urmand in very truth 

burst into tears. 

The innkeeper’s heart was melted at once. It 
was all so true! Between them they had treated 
him very badly. But then there had been so many 
unfortunate and unavoidable mistakes! When 
the young man talked of compensation, what was 
Michel Voss to think ? “His son had been led into 
exactly the same error. Nevertheless, he repented 

“himself bitterly in that he had said anything 
about money, and was prepared to make the most 
abject apologies. Adrian Urmand had fallen into 
a chair, and Michel Voss came and seated himself 
close beside him, 

“T beg your pardon, Urmand; I doindeed. I 
ought not to have mentioned money. But when 
*you spoke of compensation ” 

“Tt wasn’t that; it wasn’t that. It’s my feel- 
+ S yy? 

Then the white cambric handkerchief was taken 
out and used with considerable vehemence. 

‘From that moment the inn-keeper’s good-will 
toward Urmand returned, though, of course, he 
was quite aware that there was no place for him in 
that family. 

“Tf there is anything I can do, I will do it,” 
said Michel, piteously. “It has been unfortunate, 
I know it has been very unfortunate. But we 
didn’t mean to be untrue.” ‘ 

“Tf you had only left me alone when I was at 
home,” said the unfortunate young man, who was 
still sobbing bitterly. 


You don’t want the girl 


She has disgraced herself. | 


They two remained in the long room together for 
a considerable time, during all of which Michel 
Voss was as gentle as though Urmand had been a 
child. Nor did the poor rejected lover again have 
recourse to any violence of abuse, though he would 
over and over again repeat his opinion, that surely, 
since lovers were first know in the world, and be- 
trothals of marriage first made, no one had ever 
been so ill used as washe. It soon became clear 
to Michel that his great grief did not come from 
the loss of his wife, but from the feeling that 
everybody would know that he had been ill used. 
There wasn’t a shop-keeper in his own town, he 
said, who hadn’t heard of his approaching mar- 
riage. And what was he to say when he went 
back ? 

“ Just say that you found us so rough and 
rustic,” said Michel Voss. 

But Urmand knew well that no such saying on 
his part would be believed. 

“T think I’shall go to Lyons,” said he, “and stay 
there for six months. What’s the business to me? 
I Gbn’t care for the business.” 

There they sat all the morning. Two or three 
times Péter Veque opened the door, peeped in at 
them, and then brought down word that the con- 
ference was still going on. 

“The master is sitting just over him like,” said 
Peter, “ and they’re as close and loving as birds.” 

Marie listened, and said not a word to anyone. 
George had made two or three little attempts dur- 
ing the morning to entice her into some lover-like 
privacy. But Marie would not be enticed. The 
man to whom she was betrothed was still in the 
house; and, though she was quite secure that the 
betrothals would now be absolutely annulled, still 
she would not actually entertain another lover till 
this was done. 

At length the door of the long room was opened, 
and the two men came out. Adrian Urmand, who 
was the first to be seen in the passage, went at 
once to his bedroom, and then Michel descended to 
the little parlor. Marie was at the moment sitting on 
her stool of authority in the office, from whence 
she could hear what was said in the parlor. Satis- 
fied with this, she did not come down from her 
seat. In the parlor was Madame Voss and the 
eure, and George, who had seen his father from 
the front-door, at once joined them. 

“Well,” said Madame Voss, “how is it to be?” 

“Tve arranged that we're to have a little picnic 
up the ravine to-morrow,” said Michel. 

“A picnic!” said the cure. 

“Tm all for a picnic,” said George. 

“A picnic!” said Madame Voss, “ and the ground 
as wet as a sop, and the wind from the mountains 
enough to cut one in two.”’ 

“Never mind about the wind. We'll take coats 
and umbrellas, It’s better to have some kind of 
an outing, and then he'll recover himself.” 

Marie, as she heard all this, made up her mind 
that if any possible store of provisions packed in 
hampers could bring her late lover round to equa- 
nimity, no efforts on her part should be wanting. 
She would pack up cold chickens and Champagne 
bottles with the greatest pleasure, and would eat 
her dinner sitting on a rock, even though the wind 
from the mountains should cut her in two. 

“And so it’s all to end in a picnic,” said M. le 
Cure, with evident disgust. ‘ 

It appeared from Michel’s description of what 
had taken place during that very long interview 
that Adrian Urmand had at’ last become quite 
gentle and confidential. In what way could he be 
let down the most easily? That was the question 
for the answering which these two neads were kept 
together in conference so long. How could it be 
made to appear that the betrothal had been an- 
nulled by mutual consent? At last the happy idea 
of a picnic occurred to Michel himself. “I never 
thought about the time of the year,” he said; 
“but when friends are here, and we want to do our 
best for them, we always take them to the ravine, 
and have dinner on the rocks,” It had seemed to 
him, and, as he declared, to Urmand also, that if 
something like a jubilee could be got up before the 
young man’s departure, it would appear as though 
there could not have been much disappointment. 

“We shall all catch our death of cold,” said 
Madame Voss. 

“We needn’t stay long, you ‘know,” said Michel. 
“And, Marie,” said he, going into the little office 


in which his niece was still seated, “ Marie, mind 
you behave yourself.” 

“Oh, I will, Uncle Michel,” she said. 
shall see.” 


“You 


CHAPTER XX. 


Tuey all sat down together at supper that evening, 
Marie dispensing her soupas usual before she went 
to the table. She sat next to her uncle on one side, 
and below her there were vacant seats. Urmand 
took a chair on the left hand of Madame Voss, next 
to him was the cure, and below the cure the happy 
rival, It had all been arranged by Marie herself 
with the greatest care. Urmand seemed to have 
got over the worst of his trouble, and when Marie 
vame to the table, bowed to-her graciously. She 
bowed in return, and then ate her soup in silence, 
Michel Voss overdid his part a little by too much 
talking, but -his wife restored the balance by her 
prudence. George told them how strong the French 
party was at Colmar, and explained that the Ger- 
mans had not a leg to stand upon as far as general 
opinion went.. Before the supper was over Adrian 
Urmand was talking glibly enough; and it really 
seemed as though the terrible misfortunes of the 
Lion d’Or would arrange themselves comfortably 
after all. When supper was done the father, son, 
and the discarded lover smoked their pipes together 
amicably in the billiard-room. There was not a 
word said then by either of them in connection 
with Marie Bromar. 

On the next morning the sun was bright and the 
air was as warm as it ever is in October. The day 
perhaps might not have been selected for an out- 
of-doors party had there been no special reason 
for such an arrangement; but seeing how strong 
a reason existed, even Madame Voss acknowl- 
edged that the morning was favorable. While 
those pipes of peace were being smoked over- 
night Marie had been preparing, the hampers. On 
the next morning nobody except Marie herself was 
very early. It was intended that the day should 
be got through at any rate with a pretense of 
pleasure, and they were all to be as idle and gen- 
teel and agreeable as possible. It had been settled 
that they should start at twelve. The drive un- 
fortunately would not consume much more than 
half anhour, Then, what with unpacking, climbing 
about the rocks, and throwing stones down into 
the river, they would get through the time till 
two. Attwo they would eat their dinner—with all 
their shawls and great-coats around them—then 
smoke their cigars, and come back when they 
found it impossible to drag out the day any longer, 
Marie was not to talk to George, and was to be 
specially courteous to M. Urmand. The two old 
ladies accompanied them, as did also M. le Cure 
Gondin. The programme for the day did not 
seem to be very delightful; but it appeared to 
Michel Voss that in this way, better than in any 
other, could some little halo be thrown over the 
parting hours of poor Adrian Urmand, 

Everything went as well as could have been an- 
ticipated. They managed to delay their departure 
till nearly half-past twelve, and were so lost in 
wonder at the quantity of water running down the 
fallin the ravine, that there had hardly been any 
heaviness of time when they seated themselves on 
the rocks at half-past two. D 

“ Now for the business of the day,” said Michel, 
as, standing up, he plunged a knife and fork into 
a large pie which he had placed on a boulder be- 
fore him. ‘ Marie has got no soup for us here, 
so we must begin with the solids at once.” Soon 
after that one cork might have been heard to fly, 
and then another, and no stranger looking on 
would have believed how dreadful had been the 
enmity existing on the previous day, or, indeed, 
how great a cause for enmity there had been. Michel 
himself was very hilarious. 
obliterate in any way the evil which he had certainly 
inflicted on that unfortunate young man. “ Urmand, 
my friend, another glass of wine. George, fill our 
friend Urmand’s glass; not so quickly, George, not 
so quickly; you give him nothing but the froth. 
Adrian Urmand, your very good health. May you 
always be a happy and successful man.” So saying 
Michel Voss drained his own tumbler. 

‘Urmand at the moment was seated in a niche 
among the rocks, in which’ a cushion out of the 
carriage had been placed for his special accommo- 


If he could only . 
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dation, Indeed, every comfort and luxury had been 
showered upon his head to compensate him for his 
lost bride. This was the third time that he had 
been by name invited to drink his wine, and three 
times he had obeyed. Now feeling himself to be 
summoned in a very peculiar way—feeling also, 
perhaps, that that which might have made others 


drunk had made him bold, he extricated himself 


from his niche, and stood upon his legs among the 
rocks. He stood upon his legs among the rocks, 


and with a graceful movement of his arm waved 


the glass above his head. 

“Weare delighted to have you here among us, 
my friend,” said Michel Voss, who also, perhaps, 
had been made bold. Madame Voss, who was 
close to her husband, pulled him by the sleeve. 


Then he seated himself, but Adrian Urmand was 


left standing among them. 
“My friend,” said he, ‘and you, Madame Voss, 


particularly, I feel particularly obliged to you for 
this charming entertainment.”’ Then the innkeeper 


cheered his guest, whereupon Madame Voss pulled 
her husband’s sleeve harder than before, “I am 
indeed,” continued Urmand. 
be,” said he, “to make a clean breast of it at once. 
You all know why I came here, and you all know 
how I’m going back.” At this moment his ‘voice 
faltered a little, and he almost sobbed. Both the old 
ladies immediately put their handkerchiefs to their 
eyes. Marie blushed and turned away her face 
on to her uncle’s shoulder, Madame Voss re- 
mained immovable. She dreaded greatly any 
symptoms of that courage which follows the flying 
of corks. In truth, however, she had nothing 
now to fear. “Of course I feel it a little,” con- 
tinued Adrian Urmand. ‘That is only natural. 
I suppose it was a mistake; but it has been 
rather trying to me. But I.am ready to forget 
and forgive, and that is all I’ve got to say.” 
This speech, which astonished them all exceeding- 
ly, remained unanswered for some few moments, 
during which Urmand had sunk back into his 
niche. Michel Voss was not ready-witted enough 
to reply to his guest at the moment, and George 
was aware that it would not be fitting for him, the 
triumphant lover, to make gny reply. He could 
hardly have spoken without showing his triumph. 
During this short interval no one said a word, and 
Urmand endeavored to assume a look of gloomy 
dignity. 

But at last Michel Voss got upon his legs, his 
wife giving him various twitches on the sleeve as 
he did so, “I never was so much affected in my 
life,” said he, “and upon my word I think that our 
excellent friend Adrian Urmand has behaved as 
well in a trying difficulty as—as—as any man ever 
did. Ineedn’t say much about it, for we all know 
what it was. And we all know that young women 
will be young women, and that they are very hard to 
manage.” ‘Don’t, Uncle Michel,” said Marie, inva 
whisper. But Michel was too bold to attend either to 
whisperings or pullings of the sleeve, and went on 
with his speech., “There has been aslight mistake, 
but I hope sincerely that everything has now been 
made right. Here is our friend Adrian Urmand’s 
health, and I am quite sure that we all hope that 
he may get an excellent, beautiful young wife, with 
a good dowry, and that before long.” en he too 
sat down, and all the ladies drank to the health and 
future fortunes of M. Adrian Urmand. 

Upon the whole the rejected lover liked it. At any 


- rate it was better so than being alone and moody 


and despised of all people. He would know now 
how to get away from Granpere without having to 
plan a surreptitious escape. Of course he had come 
out intending to be miserable, to be known as an 
ill-used man who had been treated with an amount 
of cruelty surpassing all that had ever been told of 
in love histories. To be depressed by the weight 
of the ill usage which he had borne was a part of 
the play which he had toact. But the play when 
acted after this fashion had init something of 
pleasing excitement, and he felt assured that he was 
exhibiting dignity in adverse cireumstances. George 
Voss was probably thinking ill of the young man all 
the while; but everyone else there conceived that M. 
Urmand bore himself-well under most trying cir- 
cumstances. After the banquet was over, Marie 
expressed herself so much touched as almost to in- 
cur the jealousy of her more fortunate lover. 
When the speeches were finished the men made 
themselves happy with their cigars and wine till 


“ The best thing will | 


Madame Voss declared that she was already half 
dead with the cold and damp, and then they all re- 
turned to the inn in excellent spirits. That which 
had made so bold both Michel and his guest had 
not been allowed to have any more extended or 
more deleterious effect. 

On the next morning M. Urmand returned home 
to Basle, taking the public conveyance as far as 
Remiremont. Everybody was up to see him off, 
and Marie herself gave him his cup of coffee at 
parting. It was pretty to see the mingled grace 
and shame with which the little ceremony was per- 
formed. She hardly said a word; indeed, what 
word she did say was heard by no one; but she 
crossed her hands on her breast, and the gravest 
smile came over her face, and she turned her eyes 
down to the ground, and if anyone ever begged par- 
don without a word spoken, Marie Bromar then 
asked Adrian Urmand to pardon her the evil she 
had wrought upon him. “Oh, yes, of course,” he 
said. “It’s all right. It’s all right.” Then she 
gave him her hand, and said good-bye, and ran away 
up into her room. Though she had got rid of one 
lover, not a word had yet been Said as to her uncle’s 
acceptance of that other lover on her behalf; nor 
had any words more tender been spoken between 
her and George than those with which the reader 
has been made acquainted, 

“And now,” said George, as soon as the dili- 
gence had started out of the yard. 

“ Well, and what now?” asked the father. 

“T must be off to Colmar next.” 

“Not to-day, George.” ; 

“ Yes, to-day; or this evening’ at least. But I 
must settle something first. What do you say, 
father?” Michel Voss stood for a while with his 
hands in his pockets and his head turned away. 
“You know what I mean, father.” 

“Oh,, yes; I know what you mean,” 

“I don’t suppose you'll say anything against it 
now.” 

“Tt wouldn’t be any good, I suppose, if I did,” 
said Michel,.crossing over the court-yard to the 
other part of the establishment. He gave no fur- 
ther permission than this, but George thought 
that 80 much was sufficient. i 

George did return to Colmar that evening, being 
in all matters of business a man accurate and reso- 
lute; but he did not go till he had been thorough- 
ly scolded for his misconduct by Marie Bromar. 
“Tt was your fault,” said Marie. “Your fault from 
beginning to end,” 

“Jt shall be if you say so,” answered George ; 
“but I can’t say that I see it.” 

“Tf a person goes away for more than twelve 
months, and never sends a word or a message or a 
sign, what is a person to think, George?” He 
could only promise her that he would never leave 
her again even for a month. 

How they were married in November, and how 
Madame Faragon was brought over to Granpere 
with infinite trouble, and how the household linen 
got itself marked at last with a V instead of a U, 
the reader can understan’ without the narration of 
further details. 


“When you marry, I hope you will return to 
your proper sphere,”’ Mrs, Gilroy would say when- 
ever she spoke of Georgina’s future ; but she never 
heeded much in those days. 


In the cosy study with her father, her fluffy curls 
all ruffled by her nerveus fingers as she poured 
over Latin exercises, or studied history; in the 
plainly furnished drawing-room at her own little 
cabinet piano, playing softly or grandly as the mood 
seized her; in the free country, wandering here or 
there, Georgina was utterly, entirely happy. Her 
hours of martyrdom were spent in her mother’s room 
learning worsted work, listening to the tales of the 
faded beauty of her former conquests, before—and 
here Georgina, thinking of her noble, self-sacrific- 
ing father, always grew hot and angry—before she 
“ threw herself away ” upon a country parson. 

Sitting in Mrs. Cassowin’s grand drawing-room, 
waiting for Duncan Holcroft to come and propose 
to her, as her aunt informed her, he had requested ~ 
permission to do, Georgina, timid and gentle, felt 
her whole being rise in revolt. 

Was life to be to her what it was to her aunt, a 
round of calling, shopping, party-going, party- 
giving, interviews with dressmakers and milliners ? 
Could she not escape to some locality where @here 
were nobler aims and desires ? 

Where? 

Mrs. Cassowin had expostulated in vain. Hith- 
erto, Georgina had been gently firm. 

But on this day even her courage failed before 
her aunt’s wrath at the proposal to dismiss. Duncan 
Holcroft. ; 

He came across the wide drawing-room as she 
sat thinking, his footfall unheard upon the soft 
carpet. 

He was tall, erect, handsome, past fifty, yet not 
old; his eyes clear as a boy’s, his iron-grey hair 
curling and abundant, his gray mustache giving a 
military air to his well-cut features. 

Faultless in attire, courteous in manner, he also 
possessed half a million attractions in solid invest- 
ments. j , 

But all else seemed to him worthless compared 
to the possession of the slender, pale child, who, 
half-buried in a deep arm-chair, i as yet 
nothing of the yearning love in the large, dark 
eyes fixed upon her face. (4 

It was scarcely to be supposed that Duncan Hol- 
croft, bachelor as he was, had traveled over fifty 
years of life with untouched heart, but he had 
lived over all other love till this one came and 
conquered him. 

It stirred his heart with a sick pain, when Geor- 
gina, looking up, paled to her lips, while her eyes 
were full of fear and trouble, seeing him. A 

She had always given him a frank, cordial greet- 
ing, and he had hoped to win sweeter tokens still 
from her soft eyes and sweet lips, and instead he 
had lost what was already given. : 

“ Did you not expect me ?” he said, gently, “you 
look startled.” 

“ J did not know you were here, and it did startle 
me to see you so close beside me,” Georgina said, 
a flaming color shooting now over cheeks and brow, 
as she wished herself a thousand miles away. 

He spoke to her gravely then, and very, very 
gently, wooing her most tenderly, considerate 
her youth, her timidity; and heartily ashamed, she 
could only sob and shiver. tsa 

“Child,” he said at last, “do I so distress you? 
Am I so hateful to you—that” 

But she interrupted him quickly: 

_ “You are not hateful to me,” she said, i ad 
sively. “TI like you ever—ever so much, only— 
eh, why do you want to marry me?” 

He could not keep back a smile, though his 
heart throbbed heavily with Yo : 

“T leve you, dear,” he said; “I love you far too 
a te wish to grieve you. Shall we be friends 
still?” 

“ Oh, if you will,” she said, eagerly, ignorant of — 
the stab in every word, “let us forget to-day.” 

As if he could. 

But he was atrue gentleman, a sincere, unselfish 
lover, and he led her on to talk of other matters” 
till the ashy pallor left her cheeks and lips, and 
she was just her sweet shy self again. ; 

Then he left her. : 

Left her to meet such wrath from Mrs. Casso- 
win that she rose against her bitter speeches. 


[THE END.] 


~ ‘Her Heart’s Secret. 


“Tr you refuse Duncan Holcroft you are a com- 
plete idiot, Georgina Gilroy, and I wash my hands 
of your affairs ther,” 

Mrs. Cassowin sails majestically from the room 
where Saargian, her niece, remains nervously clasp- 
ing and unclasping her slender white fingers, and 
wondering why matrimony should be a positive 
duty in the code by which she had been educated. 
She is only twenty-two, slender, fair, and looking 
about sixteen, with her waving golden hair and 
soft, brown eyes. 

She has two hundred pounds a year, all her own, 
and why can’t she be allowed to live her quiet life 
unmolested. 

Since her own parents died, about three years 
ago, she has been dragged from the country par- 
sonage in which her father lived and died, saying 
the little fortune for Georgina by close economy, to 
her aunt’s fashionable home, such as her mother 
pined for throughout Georgina’s childhood. 


» 
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HER HEART'S SECRET. 


“T will go to Grandfather Gilroy, since you are 
so tired of me,” Georgina said. ; 

“T would! Go, bury yourself in that wretched 
little farm-house at Fry Corners; you who might 
lead the fashion here, Duncan Holeroft’s wife !” 

But even Fry Corners was preferable to Georgi- 
na, to the prospect of leading the fashion. 

She shivered at the thought, shy, little country 
flower, and accepted her aunt’s ungracious dis- 
missal. 

It even seemed asif she threw off a burden as 
she stepped from her luxurious carriage at the 
station. 

Mrs. Cassowin, slightly remorseful, was, at the last 
moment, willing to revoke her decree of banish- 
ment, but Georgina would not see the flag of truce 
only half unfolded, and went to Fry Corners. 


It was not a fascinating abode, a small farm 


managed by a miserly old man, and one maid ser- 
vant of seventy or thereabout, whose life was a 
_ burden because old Mr. Gilroy had failed to make 
her his wife, after accepting her attentions for a 
matter of thirty or forty years. \ 

Georgina had the free, open country, perfect 
liberty to do as she pleased, the command of her 
own income. 

But she was not happy. 

“? do believe I am naturally of a discontented 
disposition,” she thought, as she wandered listlessly 
up a shady lane. “I’ve got all I want, a country 
home, old women to help, children to be kind to. 
I can play Lady Bountiful to half Fry Corners on a 
smaH seale. Ihave miles of good useful sewing, 
plenty of books, my own piano, nobody to scold 
me, no finery to worry over, and yet-—I—I wonder 
if Duncan Holcroft cares because I have gone?” 

What made that question leap to her mind a 
hundred times a day ? 

She had refused him, put him out of her life, 
and yet she thought of his courtly manner, his 
grave, gentle kindness, his real conversation, so 

ifferent from the society small talk that wearied 
and puzzled her. 

Did he miss her ? 

She felt herself such an atom in his circle of 
friends ; so lowly and little, compared to the belles 
fluttering ever in his view, so ignorant. and. insig- 
nificant, that she could only wonder when she re- 
membered the honor he had paid her. 

Spring flowers faded, summer bloom died, au- 
tumn fruits were gathered in, winter snows 
melted. 

It was May again, and Georgina had been one 
year at Fry Corners. 

The old farmer had failed in that year, and 
very tenderly and pitifully his grandchild nursed 
him 


And, wearying for an interest in life, Georgina 
gave time, strength, and an unfailing patience to 
the querulous invalid, never faltering in her self- 
imposed duties. ; 

He died in May, blessing her with his last breath, 
and after the funeral, Janet, his old-servant, pro- 
duced a will giving her the farm and the savings 
of years of grinding economy. 

Georgina had known of this, and had gently re- 
monstrated when Mr. Gilroy would have made an- 
other will. 

“T have more than I spend,” she said; “and 
Janet has served you faithfully.” 

But once more homeless, she joined a party of 
Mrs. Cassowin’s friends, and went abroad. 

_ Here was surely interest, variety, but never ease 
for the old heart-hunger., 

What would fill her life, round it to its full per- 
fection ? 

Love was offered more than once, but met no 
return, and she sighed heavily over her own hard 
heart. 

In Rome, where the party lingered many weeks, 
Georgina lived a new life of delight in seeing what 
she had imagined in hours of reading, what her 
father often described to her, having visited the 
Eternal City as a tutor in his young days, 

But in Rome, one of the party, lounging in lazily 
to the general sitting-room of the wide house where 
they all lodged, said, half yawning : 

“ Holeroft is here, down with the malaria!” 

_ “ Where ?” some one asked indifferently. 

“ At the hotel where we stopped the first week 
we were here, He’s going to die, they say.” 

“Die! Duncan Holcroft!” 


Georgina groped her way dizzily, unperceived, to 
the balcony. 

She must liave air or smother. 

Die! 

Did Hollis Taylor say that Duncan Holeroft was 
dying ? 

What ailed her head? Why did her heart beat 
so heavily and slowly ? 

Die! 

Could the wide world hold so much misery as 
pressed her down? 

Like a lightning flash she read the cause of all 
her restless craving since she had left London. 

She loved Duncan Holcroft, king amongst men. 
She had walked away from her own paradise, clos- 
ing the door, and Duncan Holcroft would die, and 
never know she had loved him, 

At the hotel where they had stopped! 
was close beside them ! 

She could be there in ten minutes. 

She never paused to think of propriety. Wrap- 
ping her head and shoulders in a fleecy white 
shawl, she sped along the street, thankful for the 
gathering twilight. 

The waiters paused, but led her to the room. At 
the door she paused. 

She could see a Sister of Charity kneeling beside 
a high bed, could hear a faint voice say : 

“She is here, in Rome. When I am dead carry 
my message. Tell her I loved her to the last. 
You will find her at the address I gave you. 
Georgina Gilroy! You will not forget the name ?” 

Trembling and white, Georgina crept in, softly 
laying her hand upon the sister’s shoulder : 

‘ “JT am Georgina Gilroy,” she whispered, very 
iow. 

But low as it was the whisper reached Duncan 
Holcroft’s ears, and a smile lighted his white, 
wasted face. 

“ Little Georgie,” he said, faintly, “ darling, have 
you come to say farewell ?” 

“No,” she answered, strangling the sob in her 
voice; “I have come to pray you to live—for me!” 

A great joy lighted the languid eyes. 

“For you! Georgie, do you love me at last ?” 

“T think I have always loved you,” she sobbed, 
“only I know it, at last !” 

“T cannot die now,” he said. » 

And he did not. 

Clasping Georgina’s slender hand fast, he found 
the life-giving sleep all narcotics had failed to give 
him, waking after many hours to see loving eyes 
unweariedly watching him. 

They were married when the priest came a few 
hours later, the good sister still remaining to share 
the nursing. 

But the life-giving joy was Georgina’s love, 
and all the restless discontent left her happy life 
forever when once she knew the secret of her own 
heart. 

Mrs. Cassowin says: 

. “She can’t understand why Georgina had fol- 
lowed Duncan Holeroft to Rome, when she might 
as well have had a proper wedding and reception at 
home ;” and Georgina has never explained. 

Fry Corners sees her no more, nor will her hus- 
band make her a slave to fashion or society, but 
hand in hand, thoroughly one in heart and mind, 
they find useful work and ténder charity to fill all 
leisure hours when friendship’s calls are answered. 


Why, it 


Lady Catherine's Garden- 
; Party. 


“ Datsy, it is half-past five ; are you not ready ?”” 

“ Not quite, dear,” I replied, as I complacently 
surveyed the perfect fit of my new dress, and 
thought of Stanley’s delighted face when I went 
down to him; for he was very proud of his “‘ wee 
wifie,” as she was also of her “ big hub,” with his 
aristocratic, finely-chiseled features, and rich, deep 
voice, which fascinated everybody, and made us 
welcome everywhere, “even out of our proper cir- 
cle,” as Stanley would sometimes say, on purpose 
to tease me, and see my eyes flash and my color 
come with indignation. 

“ And you know, dear,” he had added that morn- 
ing, “Lady Catherine would never have invited us 


’ 


to her garden-party, only she felt your presence 
was necessary for the elegance and prettiness of 
the whole affair. In fact, you know, it would be 
like a picture without its most important feature,” 
he concluded, laughing heartily at my scornful ex- 
pression, as I told him not to be so nonsensical, 
and mentally vowed that I would show Lady Cath- 
erine how little I esteemed the honor of being. in- 
cluded in her visiting-list. 

After taking two or three turns up and down the 
hall, my husband called out again: 

“ Are you coming, Daisy? Lady Catherine will 
be vexed we are so late.” 

“My-eyes sparkled with something like pleasure, 
as I said, dryly: 

“How very dreadful! Do you think she will 
survive it?” At the same time I was doing my 
best to fasten some flowers in my loosely-coiled 
hair—for my maid could not arrange them to my 
fastidious liking—when the whole mass of coils 
fell down in disorder about my neck, and with a 
gesture of dismay I called Matthews to help me. 

I was very sorry to keep Stanley waiting for me 
—I knew he had a great objection to waiting for 
anybody. Now however the keenness of my vexa- 
tion was greatly lessened by the gratifying supposi- 
tion that his annoyance was more on Lady Cath- 
arine’s account than his own; 80, as he called up 
again somewhat impatiently, “Marguerite, what 
are you thinking of ? The carriage has been at the 
door this half-hour!” I answered pettishly : 

“T don’t care. I wish you would go without 
me if you are in sucha hurry. I can go by my- 
self.” 

A few minutes afterwards I was ready, and, for- 
getting my crossness, forgetting everything but the 
pleasant sensation of knowing I was really looking 
my best, I ran down merrily to Stanley, and, throw- 
ing off my wrapper, said saucily : 

“Does the court approve ?” 

But Stanley’s face looked stern—more so than 
I had ever seen it—and he only said gravely : 

“Pray come at once, and don’t be so childish.” 

I felt piqued, and pouted at his indifference to 
mycharms, Iwas but eighteen, but I knew I was 
naughty and said no more, and sat with my face 
averted from him the whole of the way; and, when 
we reached our destination, I took his offered arm 
silently, and we walked up the park, with its gay 
parterres, jeweled with many-colored flowers, and 
glittering in the sunshine with many a tiny foun- 
tain gracefully showering forth pure streams of 
erystal water—he looking grave, even angry, I sul- 
lenly watching the gay scene around us, but pay- 
ing little heed to all the little contrivances Lady 
Catherine had ordered for the comfort of her 
guests, 

It was one of the warmest days in August, and 
the heat was very oppressive; so the numerous 
marquees and seats covered with awning, studded 
about the grounds, looked very inviting to many a 
couple, as, weary with their pastime, they sought 
for resting and cooling places. 

At any other time this fairy-like scene would 
have charmed my fanciful, imaginative nature ; 
but now I passed them all indifferently, for my 
spirit was sorely chafed, and temper, fierce and 
strong, had taken possession ef my breast. 

Lady Catherine received us very cordially—so 
heartily, in fact, that, had I been in my usual hu- 
mor, I should have’seen at once there was only 
pure warm-hearted friendship and no patronage in 
her heart towards us; but I was still thinking of 
Stanley’s assertion that morning, and was as freez-, 
ingly polite to her ladyship as circumstances would 
allow. I suppose my coldness affected her, for her 
manner gradually changed, and presently, in a for- 
maf tone, she said, “Permit me to introduce Major 
Ellis to you;” then, turning to a disagreeable, 
pompous-looking man who had just sauntered up 
and was standing with his glass in his eye staring 
fixedly at me— Mrs. Eversleigh, Major Ellis—Ma- 
jor Ellis, Mrs, Eversleigh.” 

“Hem—haw,” said the Major, changing his 
glass from the left to the right eye, ‘“chawmed, 
I'm thure, to have the pleathure—haw. Have you 
theen the archewy, Mith Everthleigh ?” 

“No, I have only just arrived,” I replied, scarce- 
ly able to suppress a laugh at his affected drawl 
and lisp, both, I felt sure, perfectly artificial. 

My companion “hemmed” and “hawe?” and 
finally sid: 
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